PLANS 
Missionary Paul Lewis and Architect Norman Mansell draw plan for buildings for Liberia 
; s\ (Story on Page 13) 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


AT TIMES all of us have found ourselves in a position where we 
thought of the “perfect answer” when it was too late! I was among that 
number the other day. 

As soon as I was settled in my new parish, I began immediately to 
make the rounds of the homes of my parishioners. 

As I walked up the front steps of one house, and spoke to the lady 
in the swing, she fired back at me: “I bet you’re the new life insurance 
salesman, aren’t you?” 

“No, I’m not,” I replied. “I’m your new Lutheran pastor.” 

When I got back to my automobile and started driving to the next 
parishioner’s home, the thought struck me: “Not the new life insurance 
salesman?” Why, I am! In fact, the life insurance which I sell is REAL 
life insurance. And, the organization which I represent offers the ONLY 
policy which takes care of a policy holder’s life AFTER death; and, too, 
it provides for the family of the deceased policy holder in a very special 
way—it promises Christian consolation. 

Of course, there are premiums: fearless faith, sainted service, delib- 
erate discipline, conscientious consecration, etc. But, the dividends are 
the largest, the surest and the finest in all the world! 

Next time, I shall be prepared: “Yes, my friend, I AM the new life 
insurance salesman!” 

LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


How far will Lutherans go? 

By the end of September it will prob- 
ably be clear which way the wind blows 
in the matter of uniting Lutheran denom- 
inations in America. The Committee of 
34, representing the eight churches of the 
National Lutheran Council, is to meet in 
Chicago Sept. 27. Some sort of decision 
on the merger question is expected then. 

Lutheran leaders have had nine months 
—since the Committee of 34 held its first 
meeting on Jan. 4—to talk among them- 
selves of how far they are willing to go. 

Three predictions on Lutheran unity 
were made this month by Dr. Harold 
Yochum, president of Capital University 
and a vice president of the American 
Lutheran Church. Dr. Yochum thinks, 
first, that the churches of the National 
Lutheran Council “will be willing to form 
a federation in the very near future.” 

Second Yochum prediction is that the 
Missouri Synod “will desire further dis- 
cussions before becoming committed to 
further steps.” The only actual merger 
in the near future, Dr. Yochum surmises, 
“might be one involving the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, the American Lutheran 
Church, and the United Bi eh Lu- 
theran Church.” 


The big question 

Two ideas of merger strategy have 
been sharply defined among Lutherans 
during 1949. Some believe the eight 
churches of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil should unite within the next 10 years. 
Others believe no merger should be at- 
tempted until the Missouri Synod can be 
persuaded to come along. 

“We have reached the place where we 
mean business,” said Dr. Yochum this 
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month. “The real issue today is whether 
those who are quite close to each other 
should enter into a merger, or wait until 
all Lutheran groups are willing to enter a 
closer organizational affiliation.” 

There isn’t much doubt that a merger 
of the eight National Council churches 
could be successful. These churches have 
worked together effectively since 1918. 
The Missouri Synod is a generation be- 
hind them in its experience in inter- 
Lutheran co-operation. 

Probably half of the leaders of the 
American Lutheran Church, and three 
quarters of those of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran and United Evangelical Lutheran 
churches are unwilling to enter a merger 
that includes the United Lutheran 
Church but not the Missouri Synod. They 
might consent to enter a federation of 
National Lutheran Council churches, 
which would not be different in any es- 
sential respect from the National Lu- 
theran Council which already exists. 


New line-up 

Since official discussions of Lutheran 
merger got underway last January, many 
who oppose uniting the National Lutheran 
Council churches have endorsed a new 
merger plan. It would unite the American 
Lutheran, Evangelical Lutheran, and 
United Evangelical Lutheran churches in 
a church of about one and a half million 
members. 

Dr. N. C. Carlsen, UELC president, 
told his church at its convention in June 
that the ALC and ELC might consider a 
three-church merger. The UELC ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the 
prospects. The Lutheran Free Church, 
with 55,000 members, might be interested 
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in entering this merger. 

Such a move might induce the Aug- 
ustana Church and perhaps also the Dan- 
ish Lutheran Church to combine with the 
United Lutheran Church. Merger of the 
Danish Church with the ULC was con- 
sidered at a convention in June, and was 
referred to the church’s districts for dis- 
cussion before the 1950 convention. 


Fanatic Fundamentalist 

That’s what Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
called Dr. Walter Maier, of the Missouri 
Synod’s Lutheran Hour, last week. 

The former first lady’s charge was con- 
tained in her column, “My Day,” in the 
course of an attack on The Lutheran Re- 
search Society of Detroit (not officially 
connected with any Lutheran body). 

She listed Dr. Maier’s name as one of 
the people supported by Lawrence S. 
Reilly, founder of the society, which Mrs. 
Roosevelt inferred is interested in spread- 
ing hatred. 

“Dr. Maier,” she said, is “a somewhat 
fanatic fundamentalist who shortly before 
V-E Day was still insisting that the Ger- 
mans were a bulwark against Com- 
munism.” 

“I must emphatically disavow your im- 
plications when you call me ‘somewhat 
fanatic,’ answered Dr. Maier in a letter. 
“I thank God that I am fundamental. 
In that I stand unswervingly loyal to the 
Cross. . . . But I deny being ‘fanatic.’ 
This is a dangerous term, and, I’m re- 
liably informed, borders on the libelous.” 

The Missouri Synod pastor admitted 
that the Society had published one of his 
sermons, but maintained that this did not 
identify him with it. 

As for his alleged statement about the 
Germans being the last bulwark against 

the Communists, Dr. Maier labeled that 
“utterly false.” “Please be fair enough to 
examine the record. I have denounced 
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Hitlerism widely and unsparingly!” 

Others mentioned in the same strokes 
of the typewriter with Dr. Maier were 
Gerald K. Smith’s lieutenants, Don Loh- 
beck and Kenneth Goff; Upton Close, 
dropped as a radio commentator; Tyler 
Kent, American code clerk, charged by 
the State Department and Scotland Yard 
with relaying secrets to Germany. 

Dr. Maier called on the former first 
lady to “undo the damage which, I trust 
unwittingly, your unfounded remarks 
have caused.” 


HANS FUGLSANG-DAMGAARD 
Visits America 


Danish bishop arrives 

This month the leader of the Church 
of Denmark, Bishop Hans Fuglsang- 
Damgaard, was making his first visit to 
America. He is the guest of the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church (formerly 
United Danish) and the Danish Lutheran 
Church of America. 


Politics in Germany 

The Roman Catholic Church was the 
real winner in the summer elections for 
membership in the new West German 
government, says Dr. Kurt Schumacher. 
His Social Democratic party was de- 
feated by the Christian Democrats who 
had strong Roman Catholic support. 

In a statement to THE LUTHERAN Dr. 
Schumacher says that “certain Lutheran 
pastors played ‘politics’ and campaigned 
for specific parties. But the Church as a 
whole remained impartial. It advised its 
members to do their Christian duty by 
voting for those parties which stood for 
social justice. 

“The behavior of the Roman Catholic 
Church was quite to the contrary. It was 
active in a manner previously unknown in 
Germany. From pulpit and confessional 
it sought in every way to influence its 
members, especially the women of the 
parishes, by telling them that the Social 
Democrats would be Enemy No. 1 (the 
Communists were not mentioned). 

“The Roman Church went so far as to 
declare that a vote for a non-clerical party 
was incompatible with the Catholic faith.” 

Reason for the Roman Catholic cam- 
paign in the German election is explained 
by the U.S. Jesuit weekly, America. The 
church acted on behalf of “the Christian 
concern for freedom of education.” The 
Social Democratic party favored public- 
school education rather than state-sup- 
ported church schools. 

The elections were so important, ex- 
plains America, that the German bishops 
warned their people that they were all 
expected to vote. “Eighty per cent of 
them did. Enough were sufficiently con- 
cerned about freedom of education to tilt 
the scales against the Socialists.” 


Crisis in France 
Most of the battle for state control of 


the schools in France had been fought out 
long ago. Since the war there have been 
a few new problems. 

In some mining areas there were pri- 
vately conducted Roman Catholic paro- 
chial schools. When the French govern- 
ment nationalized the mines, these schools 
became the property of the state. There 
was rioting early in 1949 at the Grand 
Combe school in southeastern France 
when the government ordered Roman 
Catholic teachers to move out. 

The Grand Combe school problem was 
brought into court at Nimes as a test case, 
beginning Sept. 13. The government had 
sent guards to make sure Roman Cath- 
olics do not reopen this school this 
autumn, pending decision of the court. 


Czech Church asks for trouble 

Roman Catholics in Czechoslovakia 
were running head-on this month into a 
first-rate battle with their Communist 
government. 

Sometime this fall the Czechoslovak 
parliament is to act on a proposed church 
law which would put matters of church 
personnel and finance in the hands of 
the government. This month 70 per cent 
of the nation’s 6,000 priests had signed a 
statement that “they do not accept the 
proposed new law.” It was expected that 
by mid-September at least 90 per cent of 
the priests would sign the statement. 

The proposed law would increase the 
salaries of the clergy “at the cost of their 
freedom,” says the Roman Catholic state- 
ment. It would “bring the spiritual mis- 
sion of the church into complete de- 
pendence on political agencies and inter- 
ests.” 

The church recommended to Roman 
Catholic parents this month that they 
withdraw their children from classes in 
religion conducted in public schools by 
teachers not approved by the church. 
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ISAIAH AT YALE 
Metropolitan Athanasius brought his scrolls to American scholars 


Priests are loyal 

Roman Catholic priests in Czecho- 
slovakia received from the Vatican this 
month a statement of loyalty to their gov- 
ernment which they are authorized to 
sign. No other loyalty statements can be 
signed by them with church approval. 
The statement says: 

“I hereby promise, as a faithful cit- 
izen, to remain loyal to the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia; to undertake nothing 
that would be against its interests, se- 
curity, and sovereignty. Faithfully I shall 
fulfill my duties as a priest and shall do 
my best to take an active part in all re- 
construction efforts aiming to achieve the 
greater prosperity of all Czechs and 
Slovaks.” 

This month a crudely mimeographed 
sermon by Archbishop Josef Beran was 
smuggled out of his palace which he has 
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not left since June 19. It was read at early 
mass on Sept. 8 in many Prague churches. 
The archbishop asked Roman Catholics to 
pray that the Czechoslovak nation might 
“return to God like a prodigal son com- 
ing back to his father.” 


Isaiah will be published 

A photographic copy of the manu- 
script of Isaiah, found in a cave near the 
Dead Sea in 1947, will be published this 
fall, it has been announced at Yale Uni- 
versity. The document was brought to 
the United States by Metropolitan An- 
thanasius Yeshue Samuel of the Syrian 
Orthodox Monastery of St. Mark in Jeru- 
salem. 

English scholars have been sharply 
critical of Americans for having the He- 
brew manuscripts brought to Yale. “These 
things should have been submitted to the 
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British Museum laboratory, the place 
most qualified to handle them,” said Dr. 
G. R. Driver of Oxford. “The idea of 
taking the scrolls to America seems to 
have been ‘How much money can we 
make out of it?” 

The scrolls which have been brought 
to America have not been purchased by 
the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search at Yale. “The American Schools,” 
explains their president, Dr. Carl H. 
Kraeling, “are now using their good of- 
fices to make the material in the United 
States available to all scholars in Israel, 
England, or anywhere else.” 

The Metropolitan Athanasius brought 
four scrolls to America. Three of them 
include the Isaiah manuscript, a com- 
mentary on Habakkuk, a manual of dis- 
cipline of a Jewish sect of 2,000 years 
ago. A fourth scroll has not been opened. 
Skilled technical work is required, as it 
had become sealed at both ends by hard- 
ening and softening of the skins on which 
the Hebrew letters were written. 

Four more scrolls found in the Dead 
Sea cave are in Jerusalem where they are 
being studied at the Hebrew University. 
Fragments gathered from the floor of the 
cave after the scrolls had been removed 
are now in England. 

“These manuscripts tell us a good deal 
about the reliability of the traditional He- 
brew text of the Bible,” says Dr. Kraeling. 
“They show that ancient variations do 
not significantly change the reading of the 
text.c: 


Church of England gets smaller 

In the old days of the British Empire 
the Church of England existed in most 
lands where the British flag waved. 
Anglicans in Canada, although now in- 
dependent of the English Church, still go 
under the name of “The Church of Eng- 
land in Canada.” This month at their tri- 
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Elected president of Carthage College 
Dr. Wee was elected this month to succeed 
Dr. Erland Nelson as president of Carthage in 
Carthage, Illinois. (Story on page 39) 


ennial general synod in Halifax they were 
thinking of changing their name. “Cath- 
olic Church of Canada” and “Anglican 
Church of Canada” were some proposals. 

The diocese of Newfoundland, under 
supervision of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, will be transferred to the Canadian 
Church on Sept. 28. Newfoundland be- 
came a province of Canada on March 31. 
The church has about 100,000 members. 

This year the Church of Ireland (Ang- 
lican) made plans to strike out of its 
morning and evening prayers the words 
“O Lord, save the King.” Since Ireland 
has become entirely independent of Eng- 
land, the words are to become “O Lord, 
guide and defend our Rulers.” This 
change will not apply to the six counties 
of North Ireland where the king’s au- 
thority is still acknowledged. 
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Self-supporting in China 

‘Classes in making soap, face-cream, 
peanut brittle, and other arts and crafts 
were conducted at the synod meeting of 
the Episcopal diocese of Yunkwei in 
China this summer. All clergymen and 
other church workers are learning how 
to support themselves “during the uncer- 
tain period ahead.” 

Some churchmen plan to open barber 
shops. As barbers they can earn their 
living under Communist rule and also 
have “a good chance to talk about Chris- 
tianity” to their customers. 

Christian ministers expect to be obliged 
to earn their living at trades when Com- 
munists take over, because aid from 
America is quite certain to be cut off. 
Chinese will not be permitted to make 
contributions for support of the pastors. 


Niemoeller attacked 

Ever since Martin Niemoeller was re- 
leased from a Nazi concentration camp 
he has been noted for his special skill in 
making enemies. 

American newspapers went after him 
just after his release because they decided 
he wasn’t genuinely democratic. Ger- 
mans criticized him bitterly in the first 
postwar year because he wanted them to 
confess their war guilt. Numerous people 
in the U.S. were indignant when he lec- 
tured here in the winter of 1946. It was 
too soon, they thought, to listen to a 
speaker from an enemy nation. 

This month Niemoeller was under fire 
in Australia. He told an audience in 
Sydney that refugees in eastern Germany 
now crowded into industrial regions of 
West Germany would make fine immi- 
grants for Australia. 

“There is still enmity here, because 
Australians have not forgotten the two 
_ wars caused by aggressive Germans,” said 
Sydney citizens in answer to Niemoeller. 
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Many Germans whose ancestors migrated 
to Australia generations ago “have proved 
almost impossible to assimilate,” said the 
critics. They said Niemoeller’s frequent 
references to Germany’s economic and 
political situation “are not appreciated” in 
Australia. 

Pastor and Mrs. Niemoeller were in 
New York City on Aug. 20, flew directly 
to San Francisco, and on across the 
Pacific. They will visit New Zealand and 
Tasmania. They stopped off in Honolulu 
while en route across the Pacific, and got 
a big reception arranged by ULC Pastor 
H. Edward Hamme. Meeting Pastor Nie- 
moeller “is the greatest pleasure I’ve had 
in my life,” explained Pastor Hamme. 


WCTU CockTAIL 

There was no alcohol in drinks mixed by 
Mrs. Blanche Pennington at the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union convention 
in Philadelphia last month. She is cam- 
paigning to popularize high-powered fruit 
drinks. This one is named “Old Reliable” 
—three parts grape juice and one part 
ginger ale 


World News Notes 


How much sovereignty? 

THE NEWLY LAUNCHED “Council of 
Europe” has come face to face in the 
early days of its existence with a delicate 
question. This touches a sensitive spot 
for all of the participating countries, many 
of whose wars have been fought to defend 
their national sovereignty unimpaired. 

A proposal has been offered that a 
common court be established to fix and 
defend a “minimum convention” on hu- 
man rights. The broad denial of human 
rights produced by the effects of two 
world wars, and the extreme claims of 
totalitarian despots, have made this a 
live issue that demands a positive solu- 
tion. The delicacy lies in the necessary 
surrender, if the convention is accepted, 
of a sufficient portion of national sov- 
ereignty to make the proposal effective. 


Two-way policy 

LATIN AMERICA is in for an uncomfort- 
able half-hour with Washington. Coun- 
tries in South America have been grum- 
bling over the weakening of the U/S. 
Good Neighbor Policy, and have resented 
U.S. neglect to write them in on equal 
terms with Europe in the Marshall Plan. 

The Latins have failed to recognize 
that “neighborliness” is a mutual matter. 
They have expected always to be on the 
getting end. A showdown is at hand. 
Loans to Brazil, for instance, are being 
held up until a proper understanding may 
be reached upon the security of foreign 
investments (largely from U.S.) in Brazil, 
and fair tax legislation for the same. 

Brazil and others of her neighbors 
have pleaded for investment of capital 
in their lands, but when it was safely 
tied up ‘there they have taxed unmerci- 
fully the plants erected and have also 
refused to allow any of the dividends to 
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~ Jeave the country: That is why US. 


Assistant Secretary of State, Edward C. 
Miller, Jr., recently told representatives 
of South American countries that if the 
impending Pan-American economic con- 
ference is to present only Latin American 
demands for increased U.S. loans, they 
could save their breath. 


Non-Communist labor 

THE LaBoR MOVEMENT in Italy pro- 
vides some interesting news. 

Communist control of Italy’s labor, 
having been greatly reduced during the 
past year, is being further reduced and 
challenged by an expected coalition of 
two groups that are separated at present. 
Christian Democrats have heretofore 
sponsored the Free Italian General Con- 
federation of Labor, while Republicans 
and Right-wing Socialists have upheld 
the Italian Workers’ Federation. Both are 
anti-Communist. res 

Now discussions are under way to 
merge these groups into a new organiza- 
tion as yet unnamed. Membership figures 
make interesting reading. The new com- 
bination will have about 2 million mem- 
bers; the Communist-led CGIL 800,000. 


Druses desert 

WHEN IsRAEL was lately fighting for 
its life, its armies suddenly received the 
help of 16,000 Arab mountaineers. They 
were the fiercely independent Druses from 
Galilee. Originally, and naturally, they 
sided with the Arab states, using their 
guerrilla tactics against the Zionists. But 
their partisanship quickly changed when 
their Moslem “liberators” began to plun- 
der the towns of the Druses, probably 
because they were heretic Moslems. 

The Druses broke away from orthodox 
Islam nearly 1,000 years ago, and set up 
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a secret form of faith of their own, which 
they have guarded so jealously that little 
Re- 
cently these Druse warriors received as a 
reward a special status from Israel as an 
autonomous member-community within 
Israel, with the ‘implied promise of the 
free exercise of their own religion. 

' The Arab states are viewing this action 
with alarm. Syria next door contains 
150,000 Druses, and there is a strong 
movement among them to join Israel 
along with their Galilean brothers. Be- 
sides, there are many needy and dissatis- 
fied Arabs in the near-by Arab states who 
would welcome a chance to become cit- 
izens in modern, efficient Israel. 


Free-enterprise sugar 

BRITISH SOCIALISM has grown sensitive 
to criticism at home. The Food Ministry 
has been trying to make Tate & Lyle, a 
huge British sugar firm, call off an ad- 
vertising campaign against nationalization 
of its industry. The firm’s campaign seems 
mild enough. They had printed on their 
retail sugar cartons—‘Tate, Not State” 
and “Untouched by Hands; Hands Off 
Sugar.” 

This campaign began last June after 
the Labor Party promised nationalization 
of sugar, cement and some kinds of in- 
surance. The campaign seems to have 
had some effect, for a spokesman for the 
Ministry has stated that “it was never 
intended that the ministry should inter- 
vene in this matter” and “the ministry 
does not claim any power to interfere 
with the Tate & Lyle propaganda cam- 
paign.” Yet they had used pressure to 
end it. 


Salesmen at the back door 

AMERICAN CITIZENS rightly have an in- 
terest in the operations of the French, 
British and U.S. occupation zones in Ger- 
many, called Trizonia, because of their 
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co-ordinated economy. U.S. taxpayers aré 
subsidizing western Germany’s economy 
to the tune of $880 million, and that is 
about the sum of contraband trade which 
is moving out of Trizonia’s back door 
into the Communist nations of eastern 
Europe. 

It is a further source of grievance that 
the smuggled goods are largely ball-bear- 
ings, dental equipment, needles, optical 
goods, precision instruments and steel, all 
articles usable for military purposes and 
to the detriment of the western nations. 
Insult has been added to injury by the 
discovery that most of the material is not 
of current production but supplies hidden 
since the end of the war from earlier pro- 
duction; including even aircraft engines. 

The smuggling is not done by private 
firms seeking illegal profits, but is en- 
gineered by official Russian agents. The 
bulk of the contraband is said to be for- 
warded from the British zone. 


This and that 

IN LOOKING AROUND for places to dump 
U.S. surplus. wheat, both Agriculture and 
State departments have their eyes fixed 
on India and her hungry millions. . . 
AS A WARNING to the credulous public, 
it should be noted that medicine-fakers 
and unscrupulous patent-medicine con- 
cerns are boldly using the new vocab- 
ulary created by atomic research to im- 
press a too willing public with the pos- 
sibilities of their fraudulent and dan- 
gerous cure-alls. . . . RUSSIA 1S quietly 
telling Britain she could spend lots of 
dollars and precious gold in her country, 
if she could buy all she wanted of elec- 
trical equipment and industrial machin- 
ery. . . . ARGENTINA is pushing a 1,100- 
mile pipeline through a dense wilderness 
to tap the gas deposits in the Patagonian 
territory of Chubut. 


—JULIUS F, SEEBACH 


Washington 


THE FIRST FREE ELECTIONS in Germany 
since 1933 were watched here with in- 
tense interest. With the formation of a 
western German government, a new force 
enters the European scene whose future 
direction may have a significant bearing 
on the course of world events. 

Popular interest in Germany ran high, 
as evidenced by an 80 per cent turnout at 
the polls. Out of 23 million votes, the 
Christian Democrats polled 7.3 million 

‘and the Social Democrats 6.9 million. 
The others were divided among several 
smaller parties including the Communists, 
who were at the bottom of the list with 
1.3 million. 


Coalition government 

THE CuHRISTIAN Democratic Union 
(CDU) is essentially a cnurchmen’s 
party, both Catholic and Protestant, with 
a platform calling for the application of 
Christian principles to the solution of po- 
litical and economic problems. It favors 
a central government with strictly limited 
powers, a free economy, inclusion of re- 
ligious instruction in the public schools. 

Its strongest rival, the Social Demo- 
cratic Party (SPD) stands for a strong 
central government, socialization of heavy 
industry, and a directed economy. Both 
parties in the pre-election campaign en- 
gaged in sharp criticism of Allied occupa- 
tion policies. 

Since the CDU did not poll a majority 
of the votes cast, it will probably form a 
coalition government with one or more of 
the smaller rightist parties. This might 
have the result of pulling the CDU fur- 
ther to the right than would otherwise be 
the case. The resurgence of nationalism 
finds its most vocal expression in some of 
the smaller groups. 
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GERMAN ELECTIONS 


Slated for the key post of chancellor 
is the scholarly Dr. Konrad Adenauer, 
73-year-old Roman Catholic lawyer and 
politician. His choice of other cabinet 
members will determine the direction the 
new government will take. 


Transition 

A SHIFT in occupation policy marks 
the transition to partial self-government 
in western Germany. Military authority 
over all phases of German life is suc- 
ceeded by selective control under a three- 
power High Commission. The occupying 
governments will retain certain “reserved 
powers” in the areas of demilitarization, 
denazification, security, and foreign af- 
fairs. These will be handled for the U.S. 
by the State Department with John J. 
McCloy as U.S. High Commissioner. 

Internal affairs such as education, com- 
merce, agriculture will be the respon- 
sibility of the new German government. 
This will pose for them the difficult task 
of satisfying the German people that they 
are being adequately represented, while 
acting within the limited framework of 
the new relationship. 

A related problem will be the question 
of the West German government’s at- 
titude toward Russia. Hope of achieving 
national unity, which is a prime objective 
of all German parties, and the desire to 
regain the land lost to Poland, may cause 
some orientation toward the east. It is 
expected, however, that the lifting of some 
of the occupation controls will result in 
an era of good feeling toward the western 
powers, and that the responsible leaders 
of the new government will be led by the 
hard facts of the European situation to 
align themselves with the west. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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Man with a Mission 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


* A 1925 error in judgment is currently paying enormous dividends 


in the Board of Foreign Mission's Liberia development program 


- It’s HARD TO BELIEVE that the drop- 
ping of an expensive electric generator 
into the St. Paul River of Liberia 25 years 
ago should be currently saving thousands 
of dollars for the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the United Lutheran Church in 
America! Yet, strange as it seems, that’s 
a fact! Here’s the story: 


IT was 1927; a ULCA missionary from 
Liberia on deputation was on the campus 
of Midland College in Fremont, Nebr. 
In an assembly address to the student 
body, one of the stories he recounted 
concerned an expensive electric generator 


which had capsized a raft floating on the 
St. Paul River at Muhlenberg Station. 

The missionaries wanted electricity, it 
seemed, and had hit upon a Rube Gold- 
berg idea of getting it. If they could 
mount their generator on a large raft 
equipped with rear-end paddle wheel, they 
could, by connecting the paddle wheel to 
the generator shaft, obtain their much 
desired electricity. 

Forces of nature had intervened, how- 
ever, in the form of tricky river currents. 
Before anyone could say “Muhlenberg 
Station” the raft had overturned its pre- 


BUILDER LEWIS AND ARCHITECT MANSELL 
> : ... teaching Foreign Mission dollars more sense 
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cious contents into the muddy channel. 

In the Midland Assembly that day, no 
one heard a certain sophomore gasp at 
the speaker’s description of plans; no one 
saw his knuckles clench white on the seat 
in front. Nor did anyone realize the flood 
of emotion which prompted a spon- 
taneous reaction and decision in Paul 
Lewis’ mind: “Trying to connect a fast- 
moving generator to a slow-moving pad- 

dle wheel; it’s ridiculous! They need a 
good engineer over there!” 

Now perhaps none of his Midland pro- 
fessors would have classified Paul Lewis 
as a “brilliant” student, but all of them 
would have admitted he was carrying a 
very heavy scholastic load. In fact, rec- 
ords of Midland’s Class of ’29 show that 
Paul L. Lewis was graduated with majors 
in physics and English, minors in mathe- 
matics and chemistry. 

Before putting his cap and gown back 
into mothballs, young Lewis contacted 
the Board of Foreign Missions, hope- 
fully suggesting that perhaps an engineer 
and builder might be needed in Liberia. 
But the answer was negative . . . a builder 
already on that field; the board was 
largely interested in ordained ministers. 

But engineering was Paul’s best talent, 
his first love. So for several years, he 
worked for a large steel fabricating firm, 
then was employed by a well-known elec- 
trical corporation. Later, he taught math 
and science in Nebraska schools. 

The call of the mission field was 
strong, though, and by 1941 he had com- 
pleted preparation for the ministry at 
Northwestern Seminary in Minneapolis. 

Since then, he’s served two terms in 
the Liberian field: once for three and a 
half years; the most recent, for 30 months. 
His principal responsibility during that 
time has ‘been the maintenance and im- 
provement in the physical set-up of the 
ULCA’s mission toehold on Africa. 
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Bur To GET to the money-saving phase 
of the story. j 

At this moment, Pastor Lewis is Li- 
beria-bound on the Atlantic, after 10 
months of research, study and consulta- 
tion in Philadelphia on the matter of an 
extensive building program approved by 
the Board of Foreign Missions. During 
this time, according to ULC Architect 
T. Norman Mansell in whose office much 
of the work has been done, Engineer 
Lewis has effected savings “in the thou- 
sands of dollars for the Board!” 

Six years spent in Africa have offered 
countless opportunities for this mission- 
ary-engineer-architect to observe prob- 
lems of heat, rain and tropical climate 
of the Liberian Republic. With complete 
understanding of the local situation re- 
garding availability of materials, climatic 
and temperature changes, and even ter- 
mites, Lewis arrived in the United States 
last October. 


It wasn’t long before he stood across 
the desk from Mr. Mansell, architect 
for many United Lutheran churches. 

“I want to draw up plans for a hos- 
pital, school, mission house, missionary 


REVOLUTIONARY CEMENT BLOCK 
. . easy for most “native” native 
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residence and chapel,’ Lewis told Man- 
sell. “Pll need drawing board, space for 
notebooks and draftsman’s equipment, as 
well as frequent consultation with you 
and your staff.” 

Architect Mansell was not slow in re- 
sponding: “There’s an empty drawing 
board in our drafting room right now. 
For the present, at least, I have the space 
‘for you. As long as this situation remains, 
you may work right with us at no cost to 
you or the board!” 

And, although the Mansell office has 
been as busy as Times Square on Election 
Night since that conversation, somehow 
the space, the drawing board and the 
staff have always managed to be avail- 
able. As a result, ten months of research, 
drawing, consulting and estimating has 
been uninterrupted. 


FrRoM His draftsman’s pencil have 
flowed detailed plans and embryonic 
blueprints for a $35,000 mission house, 
a $6,500 missionary residence, a 128-bed 
general hospital cost-estimated at 
$250,000, a standard two-classroom ele- 
mentary school unit to be built for $2,500, 
a chapel for about the same amount. 

These buildings are needed badly, too! 
At present, the mission is renting houses 
for missionaries in Monrovia. The build- 
ing being used for administrative pur- 
poses is seven miles outside of Monrovia, 
may have to be vacated at any time. At 
the five interior stations where two or 
three missionary families are located, 
there is only one permanent residence per 
station! 

A new hospital is needed along the 
main highway that pierces the interior 
200 miles northeast from Monrovia. 

Permanent chapels are much-needed 
tools inthe hands of the missionaries. At 
present, there is only one permanent 
church building in the interior—at San- 
oyea, completed by Builder Lewis in ’45. 
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THE REAL VALUE of Pastor Paul Lewis’ 
service, however, lies not only in his abil- 
ity to draft plans on a drawing board, 
although that is considerable! (He’s a 
junior associate member of the American 
Institute of Architects, and Mansell says 
of him “He can have a job with me any 
time he wants it!”) Rather, it’s in his 
knowledge of the specific needs of Liberia 
regarding building conditions. 

For example, he knows that ahah 
wood flooring is far cheaper in Liberia 
than cement, which has to be shipped 
from England, Belgium or the United 
States, termites and mildew ruin the best 
Liberian wood within a matter of a few 
years. Occasionally, his judgment is 
pitted against others, seeing only the im- 
mediate saving of money. The Lewis 
foresight argues against costly periodic 
replacement of rotted planking. 

Cement block is the best building ma- 
terial in Liberia, but to import it from 
Europe or North America is financially 
prohibitive. It’s far cheaper to make 
cement block with imported machines, 
with imported cement—about 20 cents 
per block. But extensive research earlier 
this year in the United States has pro- 
duced a_ revolutionary “interlocking 
block” which can be made by Lewis for 
12 cents per! 

In addition, the new type block (see 
cut opposite) means additional savings in 
man-hours. A native mason paid $1.50 
to $2.00 an hour, can lay about 30 blocks 
per day in using the old-type block. With 
the “interlocking” unit, even the most 
“native” native, paid 30 cents a day, can 
lay about 300 blocks between starting and 
quitting time! 

With over 20,000 cement blocks needed 
to complete a mission house, it isn’t hard 
realizing the savings in the Lewis “find.” 

Many North American architects smile 
at Lewis-designed chapels with large 
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“overhanging” eaves (see cut below) un- 
til they hear the explanation: the Li- 
berian native, afraid of entering a white 
man’s building lest the white devils catch 
him inside, doesn’t object to stealing up to 
chapel windows from the outside, inves- 
tigate to his heart’s content, all the while 
receiving protection from the elements 
under the overhanging roof. 


BUILDERS on this side of the Atlantic 
often think of Liberia as a country in 
which temperatures crowd 110 or 120 de- 
grees each day. On that basis, they some- 
times recommend over-use of window and 
door space to permit wider circulation of 
alr. 

Truth of the matter, however, is that 
the thermometer hardly ever hurdles 95 
degrees, seldom drops below 50. Chief 
building troubles come from rain—which 
produces dark and wet days; and the sun 
—which brings glare and heat. The archi- 
tect of Liberian structures, therefore, has 
to design roof extensions long enough to 
provide protection from driving rains, 
high enough to permit light on the dark- 
est days, low enough to keep out glare 
on hot sunlit days. 

Even chapel floor plans have to be 
modified to meet the needs of the natives. 
It’s not just transplanting a North Amer- 
ican plan across the Atlantic. In the 
Lewis-Mansell-designed chapel, the bap- 
tismal font is located directly between the 


LEWIS-DESIGNED CHAPEL 
. ecclesiastical eye-opener 


pulpit and lectern. At first, this was an 
ecclesiastical eyebrow lifter. Then it was 
explained: 

Natives arriving for the first time at a 
Christian mission chapel notice first the 
font, center of the service of baptism. 
This is as it should be: the rite of bap- 
tism is necessary before the convert can 
participate in the service of Holy Com- 
munion. Afterwards, the native will look 
past the font to the altar, before which 
he worships God. 


_ ANOTHER MONEY-SAVING device 
planned by Builder Lewis is the matter of 
decoration. Native ornamentation, in- 
cluding murals, are proposed for the 
chapel. This will be psychologically bet- 
ter for the new Christians in Liberia wor- 
shiping in their own House of God, will 
mean financial savings for the Board of 
Foreign Missions who can then forget 
importation of decorations. 

Considerable savings will result from 
Lewis’ plans to ship equipment from the 
States. A cement block machine will cost 
an initial $6,700 but will pay for itself in 
two buildings in labor and construction 
costs. Similarly, a rock crusher costing 
$3,300 will be money well spent in saved 
time, which otherwise would have been 
used by natives laboriously crushing 
stone by the hand-and-mallet method. 

All these things add up to two impor- 
tant things: lower costs of construction, 
greater comfort. Modern architectural 
practices have been utilized to the fullest 
without disturbing the unique needs of 
Liberia. Result: the missionary’s life is a 
happier and more comfortable one. 

IT TOOK A LONG TIME for the expensive 
electric generator to produce dividends! 
But looking back on the episode on the 
Liberian river in 1925 and at the current 
efforts of Missionary Lewis, the Board of 
Foreign Missions might weil write: “Paid 
in full!” 
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Why I Don’t Go to Sunday School 


By EDGAR DOERING 


An inquiring young man got some disturbing answers from city streets and 


playgrounds when he asked all sorts of people to answer a few questions 


TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Americans do 
go to Sunday school. But that is only 
one-third of the church members and only 
one-sixth of the total population of the 
United States. The others stay away. 

Why don’t people go? If the church 
knew why, it could take measures to cor- 
rect the situation. “Will you try to find 
out for us?” I was asked by Dr. S. White 
Rhyne, executive secretary of the ULC 
Parish and Church School Board. 

I could understand the reason for his 
question. Our church is in the midst of 
an effort to raise its Sunday school enroll- 
ment. The target is one million persons 
enrolled and attending regularly by 1950. 
In 1948 the total enrollment had reached 
800,000, the first time that number had 
been reported for 10 years. 


I TALKED WITH ALL TYPES of people— 
boys and girls on the playground, teen- 
agers, young adults, older people. I made 
a small sampling in an urban community, 
but it may be an indication of what a 
larger survey would reveal. 

About half the answers can be laid 
aside. They were from people who didn’t 
seem to know why they stay away from 
Sunday school. Some simply said they 
didn’t know anything about Sunday 
school. Others thought it was only a lot 
of sentimental trash. These answers hint 
that there is not enough good public-re- 
lations work being done by our churches 


Mr. Doering is a student for the ministry at 
_ Hamma Divinity School. He worked as a staff 
writer for "The Lutheran" during the past 
summer. 
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for the Sunday school. The general pub- 
lic should have more information if it is 
to understand what the Sunday school is 
trying to do. 


CHILDREN gave some of the most 
touching answers. “No one has ever 
asked me to go,” said a seven-year-old 
girl. She thought only rich children could 
go to Sunday school. “Do you think they 
would let me go?” she asked me. 

Other children didn’t know they would 
be welcome at Sunday school. One young- 
ster sometimes sits under the window of 
a near-by church so she can listen, but 
she didn’t know that she could go in. She 
would like to take her brother and sister 
too. 

But maybe these children wouldn’t be 
welcome. Maybe they would be like the 
little girl who went for a while but quit 
because the other children made fun of 
her dresses. Her clothes weren’t new but 
they were clean. Democracy has to work 
in Sunday school too. “I would like to 
go again, but not if the other kids make 
fun of me,” she said. 

These children have a real problem, 
but no more real than the one which 
bothers a 10-year-old boy I met. “I al- 
ways went to Sunday school,” he said. 
“We had a good bunch of boys and had 
lots of fun. But the other boys moved 
out of the neighborhood and they put 
me in a class of girls. Girls are silly at 
that age. I didn’t like it so I quit.” He’s 
going to give it another try this fall—if 
they will mix him in with some boys. 

A boy of six or seven said that his 
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parents didn’t like to get up early on Sun- 
day morning. “There is no one to get me 
up and ready to go. Besides I don’t want 
to go alone. They should go with me.” 


YOUNG PEOPLE were sharply and de- 
fensively critical. “Why don’t they get 
Sunday-school teachers who can help peo- 
ple my age?” a high-school student asked 
me. “Instead of relating the great teach- 
ings of the Bible to our problems they 
talk in vague generalities. Our teacher 
is against dancing; thinks it is a sin. But 
most of the people in town think it is all 
right. He doesn’t help us with our prob- 
lems.” 

One girl of high school age said that 
the teacher at her church was a stuffy old 
lady who ignored the problems facing 
young girls today. Her preparation was 
very poor—maybe none at all—the 
classes uninteresting. 

“It’s almost a waste of time,” a 17- 
year-old boy said in echoing the poor 
preparation complaint. “They don’t say 
anything to help me.” 

It was hard to find much difference be- 
tween the high-school student and the 
college student. Their answers were simi- 
lar. Both emphasized the lack of prep- 
aration. As I talked with them I won- 
dered if maybe it was entirely. a lack of 
preparation. Perhaps there was also a 
lack of understanding on the part of both 
teacher and student. If that is the case it 
should not be too difficult to correct. 

But there was a disturbing note in the 
charge that the program doesn’t meet the 
needs of young people. One intelligent 
college student told me, “I don’t go to 
Sunday school or church either because 
I want to find the answers to my doubts.” 
It seems that a Christian church should 
be the place to find those answers. Ap- 
parently others felt the same way. One 
said, “I cannot understand why the 
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church teaches one thing—about sex for 
instance—and then the people do exactly 
the opposite. It is this double moral 
standard which bewilders me.” 

A girl said practically the same thing, 
“I have seen many people whose lives 
have been frustrated because they fol- 
lowed the strict moral code as taught by 
the church. Then they have been un- 


happy.” 


ADULTS TENDED to shrug off the Sun- 
day school. “Sunday school is all right to 
teach the children basic fundamentals but 
they don’t offer much to the educated 
adult,” a young engineering student told 
me. He attends church regularly, though. 

Several young people told me that 
Sunday morning is the only time they can 
sleep late. One of them said that while 
he goes to church regularly, the Sunday- 
school program is not of a quality that 
makes it worth losing an hour’s sleep. 

One young college graduate got right to 
the heart of the question. He said that 
he didn’t go to Sunday school because the 
teachers were poor. But he admitted that 
if he were completely honest about it he 
could take over a class at his church. 
“But that would take a lot of effort on 
my part. And I probably wouldn’t be any 
better than the other teachers.” 

The personality of the teacher often 
enters into non-attendance at Sunday 
school. One large Lutheran church in a 
big city has a fine young married-couples 
class. About 40 couples are members. 
But at Jeast one couple doesn’t go very 
often because they don’t like the methods 
of the teacher. “He tries to cross-ex- 
amine us on our knowledge of the Bible 
rather than teach us what we need to 
know,” they told me. 

“TI used to be very active in our Men’s 
Bible Class,” a man of about 60 said. 
“But a few people with money try to run 
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the class now. After a while that gets 
tiresome. Then our pastor doesn’t seem 
to be interested or do much about the 
Sunday school. He feels that preaching 
and pastoral calling are his only jobs. Our 
Sunday school is in bad’ shape because we 
don’t have many young people and con- 
sequently the congregation is declining 
too. We don’t have a program that ap- 
peals to youngsters.” 

It might be well to mention a few of 
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the other reasons given for not going to 
Sunday school. Some mentioned that 
they had no transportation. Some had 
just never formed the habit. And others 
didn’t think they were interested in re- 
ligion. 

Most of the people who do attend reg- 
ularly do so to learn about God. One girl 
told me that every Sunday she learns 
something new and that makes all the 
effort it takes to get there worthwhile. 


Solving Problems By Radio 


Resources of the Christian faith for helping people meet their problems will be described 


Mrs. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Menninger, the Rev. John Suth- 
erland Bonnell and Dr. Benjamin Mays 
will head a list. of participants in a new 
series of Protestant radio programs ar- 
ranged by the Protestant Radio Commis- 
sion. Entitled, “Someone You Know,” the 
series will be heard over the facilities 
of the American Broadcasting Company 
(Thursdays, 10:30-11:00 P.M., EST, start- 
ing Sept. 29). It is being prepared under 
the guidance of the Department of Pas- 
toral Services of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America and 
will deal with problems of mental health 
and pastoral counseling. 

“Someone You Know” is the first at- 
tempt on a national scale to show the 
place of the minister as counselor and 
friend in helping to solve personal prob- 
lems, according to the Rev. Everett C. 
Parker, director of program and produc- 
tion of the Protestant Radio Commission. 
‘Each program will dramatize a personal 
problem commonly met by clergymen in 
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the course of their pastoral ministry. Fol- 
lowing the dramatization a panel of expert 
ministers, doctors and educators will dis- 
cuss the problems raised by the program. 

Among the subjects to be treated in the 
13-week series are alcoholism, juvenile 
delinquency, mental illness, bereavement, 
old age, physical handicaps, marital dif- 
ficulties, personal prejudice and_ pre- 
marital counseling. All will be handled 
in terms of real experience in which min- 
isters have been of help to their parish- 
ioners. 

““Someone You Know’ is aimed to 
show ministers as personal counselors, 
and to make known to the general public 
the resources the church has to meet 
problems that arise in human experience,” 
stated the Rev. Howard C. Schade, chair- 
man of the Federal Council’s Department 
of Pastoral Services. “This has always 
been one of the most important functions 
of the Christian Church, but it has not 
always been fully understood or appre- 
ciated by the general public,” he said. 
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it’s Worth Our Best 


By L. RALPH TABOR 


September is ‘Parish Education Month" in United Lutheran congregations. Besides 


our 73,500 volunteer church-school teachers, all of us should be interested 


You’LL NEED leather lungs and piano 
wires for vocal cords if you would want 
to call the roll of all our ULCA church 
schools. And you would be on the job 
eight hours a day, Monday to Friday with 
half a day on Saturday. 

Six weeks is too conservative an esti- 
mate for the job; make it two months. 

Fortunately you don’t have to tackle 
that assignment. Nearly 73,500 volun- 
teers are doing it for you. These church 
school workers do more than call out 
names. They know their students—and 
they teach them. 

This estimate doesn’t include the thou- 
sands enrolled in summer schools, camps, 
vacation church schools, schools of week- 
day instruction, congregational and com- 
munity schools of leadership training, or 
confirmation classes. It does not take into 
account those who educate by the con- 
tagion of Christian testimony, and by 
their passion for soul-winning. 

These 73,500 Lutheran teachers are 
moved by the opening words of our 
Lord’s imperative, “Go ye therefore, and 


teach.” This teaching business is of our. 


Lord’s own appointing and, truly, I¢’s 
Worth Our Best! 


IN A CLEARING at Nawakwa tall trees 
cast leafy shadows on a stone altar. The 
student generations at this Lutheran 
camp-in-the-woods know the place of the 
altar as Fischer Memorial. For Dr. M. 


Dr. Tabor, pastor of Luther Place Memorial 
Church, Washington, D. C., is president of the 
ULC Parish and Church School Board. 
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Hadwin Fischer the cause of Christian 
education was worth his best. 

Not long ago the Church of the Abid- 
ing Presence at Gettysburg Seminary was 
crowded with friends who gathered for 
the service in memory of J. Harold Mum- 
per. For him the strenuous task of editing 
the Augsburg series was worth his best. 

In a country town lives a merchant 
whose busiest time is Saturday night. For 
more than 20 years this church school 
superintendent has been among the 
earliest to arrive at church on Sunday 
mornings, prepared for duties which are 
worth his best. In a large city is a phy- 
sician, chief of a hospital staff. For 35 
years he has taught a church school class. 
That freely given work is worth his best. 

All week long a certain grade-school 
teacher encounters the problems of a 
classroom. Sunday finds her exuberant 
and busy in the junior department of her 
church school. That Christian opportun- 
ity is worth her best. Day in and out a 
mother meets the demands of a quartet 
of growing children. On Sunday morning 
she teaches a class of primary boys and 
girls. God be thanked for women who 
find such service worth their best! 


PaRISH EDUCATION is worth our best, 
too. Parish Education Month is vastly 
more than a promotional label for Sep- 
tember. For pastors this périod under- 
scores the obligations recognized at or- 
dination and at installation. The question 
was put plainly, “Will you teach and 
preach the pure word of God in accord- 
ance with the confessions of the Evan- 
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A MAN TAKES TIME TO BE A TEACHER 
... It’s worth his best 


gelical Lutheran Church?” The answer 
was given, “Yes, with my whole heart, the 
Lord helping me through the power and 
grace of His Holy Spirit.” This month is 
a tool of time available for use in strength- 
ening a whole-hearted teaching ministry. 

For many years agencies of the ULCA 
have reminded church councilmen of 
their openly acknowledged responsibil- 
ities. The Order for the Installation of 
Church Councilmen puts the charge 
plainly, “Zt will be your duty to see: that 
provision be made for the Christian in- 
struction of the young.” 

Parish Education Month—that’s now 
—is the time for councilmen to demon- 
strate increased and enthusiastic concern 
for the educational program of their con- 
gregations. That doesn’t mean a little 
interest. A little interest is not enough— 
Its Worth Our Best! 
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THE STAFF of the Parish and Church 
School Board labors incessantly to pro- 
vide information, suggestions, materials, 
and programs for our churches and 
schools. Secretaries, writers, editors, 
boards and auxiliaries of the ULCA, es- 
pecially the Board of Publication, pour 
their resources into the machinery of pro- 
duction. 

Year after year special emphasis is 
given to some specific aspect of education 
in the local parish. Deliberate and care- 
ful planning goes into such an effort. 
This year our congregations are stressing 
the need for developing better leaders for 
teaching and administration in their own 
schools. Parish Education Month brings a 
clear summons for leaders trained, skilled, 
and dedicated. You can’t take issue with 


‘that, superintendents, teachers, pastors, 


councilmen—I?’s Worth Our Best! 


The man who feels that life is not worth while has usually neglected 


all the things in life that are worth while. 
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THIS IS THE SORT OF PLACE 
WE HAVE IN MIND WHEN 
WE TALK ABOUT SLUMS. 
BUT PEOPLE LIVE IN SUCH 
PLACES, AND THE CHURCH 
HAS A COMMISSION TO 
PREACH THE GOSPEL TO 
THEM WHERE THEY LIVE 


Experiment in 
East Harlem 


By WILLIAM CLEMES 
and BEATA MUELLER 


This is an effort to extend the min- 


istry of the church to people who 


are living on the lowest social level 


THE FASHIONABLE SECTION of New 
York’s famous Park Avenue extends from 
Grand Central Station to 96th Street— 
some 50 blocks. Here well-dressed people 
live in tall apartment buildings and hotels, 
their doors sheltered by sidewalk canopies 
and attended by men in livery. The big 
churches and cathedrals are as handsome 
and secure as their congregations. 

But at 96th Street the neatly trimmed 
strip of park dividing the Avenue’s traffic 
abruptly ends. North of here the tracks 
of the New York Central Railroad, 


emerging from underground, bisect long 
rows of tenements, their fire escapes 


draped with faded laundry. 

This is East Harlem. Its people are 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans, with a scat- 
tering of Germans, Italians, and impov- 
erished remnants of earlier populations. 
Here bad housing and disease live side by 
side and inadequate schools and play- 
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grounds beget juvenile delinquency and 
adult violence. 


WHERE IS THE CHURCH? The “church” 
here is mostly sects which meet in store- 
fronts where the lonely and disinherited 
find comfort in lavish promises of a hap- 
pier world to come. In another sense, 
the “church” is the Communist-dom- 
inated American Labor Party, a highly 
efficient political machine. presided over 
by Congressman Vito Marcantonio. 

While well represented in the “silk 
stocking district” of Park Avenue, ortho- 
dox Protestantism has long existed here 
like a prehistoric animal dying slowly 
because it can no longer meet the de- 
mands of a changed environment. 

But today, for the first time, estab- 
lished Protestant denominations are en- 
gaged in a unique experiment to bring a 
living and meaningful gospel to this 
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blighted area. Known officially as the 
East Harlem Protestant Parish, it is sup- 
ported by the home mission boards of the 
Baptist, Congregational-Christian, Meth- 
odist and Presbyterian churches. 
Churches represented on the Harlem 
parish staff include Baptist, Congrega- 
tional-Christian, Episcopalian, Lutheran, 
Mennonite, Methodist, Presbyterian, and 
Quaker. Two Lutheran workers on the 
parish staff are Bob and Muriel Herhold, 
of Minnesota. Herhold is in his middle 
year at Yale Divinity School; both he and 
his wife are graduates of the University 
of Minnesota. This summer both have 
been working with. children’s groups. 
The pattern being set by the young 
ministers and social workers attached to 
this project might well provide Prot- 
estantism with the formula for unlocking 
the doors of city slums across the country. 


THE sToRY OF the Harlem Parish opens 
in the fall of 1947, when a group of 
Union Theological Seminary students de- 
cided there was more to the ministry than 
well-polished sermons, pot-luck suppers 
and wedding ceremonies. 

“We came. to feel that the Protestant 
faith was being proclaimed mostly to 
those who could afford to pay for their 
religion,” is the way the Rev. Donald 
Benedict summed up the sentiment of the 
group. “Furthermore, we were dismayed 
at the inability of the Protestant church 
to evangelize the masses of industrial 
workers, especially those of the lower- 
income brackets.” 

When Benedict and his co-workers 
finally decided to move into East Harlem 
they realized that the traditional church 
trappings, such as an impressive building, 
well-carpeted floors and stained-glass win- 
dows, would serve more as a hindrance 

than a help. 

The beginning of the East Harlem 
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Parish was simply a card table set up on 
a sidewalk in one of the most crowded 
blocks in Harlem. As children flocked 
around to register for a vacation Bible 
school, curious neighbors watched the 
scene from the vantage of their window 
sills, doorways, and orange crates used as 
sidewalk bleachers. 

Even though the Parish had no church, 
the vacation Bible school opened on 
schedule with space borrowed from three 
neighborhood store-front churches for 
the hundred or more kids who had signed 
up. 

By OcToBER, Don Benedict and his 
friends had found an abandoned butcher- 
shop which they thought might be con- 
verted into a store-front church. 

There was no building committee to 
supervise this operation, but there were 
plenty of eager youngsters from the vaca- 
tion Bible school to help. They pitched 
in on the basement first, which yielded 
two truck-loads of refuse. Next they in- 
stalled new beams and propped up the 
sagging floors with rough-hewn posts and 
gave the exterior a cheerful coat of red 
paint. 

Determined to make their church more 
than just a place for Sunday worship, the 
ministers next eyed a desolate lot two 
doors away, typical of many that lie like 
scars among the ugly tenements of the 
district. 

“This could be a playground,” they 
said. 


THEY DISCOVERED that taxes on the lot 
had long gone unpaid and the owners 
had either disappeared or lost interest. 
After consultation with city officials and 
lawyers, a block committee took over the 
lot by “squatters rights.” Men and teen- 
age boys from the neighborhood spent 
days and evenings cleaning up, while the 
women-folk brought lunches and suppers. 
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Finally they leveled off the lot with 
ashes from the city sanitation department. 
Already there are baseball games because 
Joe Cronin, former manager of the Bos- 
ton Red Sox, has sent bases and a dozen 
major league balls. Twice a week after 
dark, two or three hundred people bring 
chairs to the lot to see movies projected 
on the wall of an adjacent tenement. 

The guiding principle behind this city 
slum church has been to demonstrate the 
meaning of Christianity in terms of peo- 
ple’s everyday problems. There is no 
place here for a religion which offers only 
“pie in the sky,” a charity handout, or 
a pretty sermon. 


TAKE THE CASE of Mrs. Domingo Rod- 
riguez, who lived on 103rd Street, around 
the block from the church. An expectant 
mother, with seven other children, she 
watched with horror last winter as a coal 
truck killed her little Maria in a street 
marked off as a play area. 

Two hours later Marcantonio’s party 
workers were distributing mimeographed 
sheets expressing sympathy to the be- 
reaved mother and promising action in 
the city council. 

The ministers at the East Harlem par- 
ish learned the church too had to take 
swift action in this community where 
anything could happen. And six weeks 
later, when the landlord decided to evict 
Mrs. Rodriguez, the Harlem parish moved 
fast. 

Before the landlord was through toss- 
ing out Mrs. Rodriguez’ shabby furni- 
ture, Don Benedict and Archie Har- 
graves, a Negro minister of the parish, 
were on hand to make sure Mrs. Rod- 
riguez had a place to spend the night. 

They contacted the city’s social agen- 
cies to make arrangements for permanent 
housing,’ pressed the Spanish-language 
newspaper in the community to raise 
money for the Rodriguez family, and ob- 
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DONALD BENEDICT 
... Justice for Mrs. Rodriguez 


tained a summons from the criminal 
courts for the landlord who had evicted 
Mrs. Rodriguez without a court order. 


THAT NIGHT the staff met in emergency 
session to plot their weekend strategy. 
Marcantonio’s object lesson had been well 
learned. 

Saturday, teen-agers distributed mimeo- 
graphed invitations to Sunday’s service 
and a special protest meeting to follow. 
On Sunday, the tiny 102nd Street store 
front was jammed. Scores of others stood 
outside. Hargraves’ sermon was broad- 
cast throughout the neighborhood over a 
hastily rigged public-address system. 

Preaching on the eviction of the ex- 
pectant mother and her family, he quoted 
from the book of Amos on the wrath that 
will find the unjust “. . . Because they 
have ripped up the woman with child, 
that they may enlarge their boundary .. . 
because they have sold the righteous for 
silver and the needy for a pair of shoes— 
they that pant after the dust of the earth 
on the head of the poor... .” 
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SUPPLEMENTARY FEEDING 
... Not only for Europeans 


One listener said afterwards, “I think 
Amos must have had landlord trouble 
too.” 


WHEN THE SERVICE WAS over, Bene- 
dict, Hargraves, and Max Davila, a Par- 
ish layman who serves frequently as a 
Spanish translator, all impressively robed 
in ecclesiastical attire, led the congrega- 
tion in solemn procession around the 
block to the tenement where Mrs. Rod- 
riguez had lived. 

There, under the watchful but sym- 
pathetic eyes of two policemen, the group 
prayed in Spanish and in English. A 
petition to the mayor drawn by the parish 
staff was read and circulated for signa- 
tures. The meeting closed with two hymns 
—the militant “Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers,” and the favorite stanzas of “Blest 
Be the Tie That Binds,” which speak of 
trouble faced together. 

Here was tangible proof that this 
church would fight together with its peo- 
ple for economic and social justice. 
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THE PARISH HAS NOW grown to include 
four full-time. ministérs and two dozen 
summer staff workers. A second store- 
front.church was.acquired early this year 
along with a-Methodist church building. 
While the big church eventually will be 
used: for. worship, the store fronts will be 
the heart of the parish. 

Here, unabashed by long corridors or 
secretaries, the people come, bringing all 
the medical, legal, psychiatric and eco- 
nomic problems that are part of East 
Harlem—a man seeking a blood donor 
for his wife, another surrendering a knife 
with which he planned to stab a neighbor, 
a family threatened with eviction, a trou- 
bled mother, a rebellious adolescent. 

As the ministers up there will tell you, 
normal adolescent growing pains on the 
street corners of East Harlem too often 
turn into truancy, gang fights and petty 
crime. By 17 or 18 too many of these 
kids bred amidst poverty and hate have 
prison records. But reached a few years 
earlier, these same children have proved 
to be the most responsive and enthusias- 
tic group in the parish. 


The parish’s teen-age Crusader’s Club 
grew out of an escapade of a 14-year-old 
girl. Missing from home for nearly a 
week, she was found by one of the min- 
isters in a downtown movie house. 

On the way home, this minister sug- 
gested that she help organize a group her 
own age, “Then you won’t have to run 
away for excitement,” he said. 

The girl returned the next night with 
15 friends who formed the nucleus of the 
parish’s teen-age group. The group set 
to work on a health and housing survey 
for the East Harlem District Health Coun- 
cil. Later they helped round up 2,000 
neighbors for free chest X-rays. When 
warm weather came, they organized a fes- 
tive street carnival and a block party for 
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ART LESSON 
. .. Margaret Kirk teaches youngsters to handle their crayons 


more than three hundred people. 


WHILE THE TEEN-AGERS were easily ac- 
cessible, their parents were a tougher 
problem. 

The parish finally found the solution in 
a revival of the ancient Christian tradi- 
tion of the Agape Meal—the “love feast.” 
Since the people were reluctant to come 
to church, the church went out to them. 
Small groups were organized in each 
apartment house to meet in one member’s 
flat with the minister for a light meal, 
prayer, and the reading of the scriptures, 
which were then related to an immediate 
problem—cleaning a vacant lot, helping 
a sick neighbor, getting better garbage 
disposal or heat for a building. 

As they faced their mutual problems 
together, they were led into a closer re- 
lationship with the church. And people 
who had felt alone in a hostile world 
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discovered a sense of belonging and a 
new dignity in acting together for a better 
as well as a more Christian life. 

The Agape Meal has served to break 
down barriers between the church and 
the people. It, along with other activities, 
like taking kids to the country, represent- 
ing their parishioners in court, getting 
medical aid for the sick, has also given 
the ministers a deeper understanding. 
Hargraves recently wrote in a report: 

“As we dig into some of the immediate 
problems of human need, better housing, 
better health, a little more fun for the 
kids and little more hope for their par- 
ents, we break through into’even deeper 
human problems. It is then that the mes- 
sage of the Gospel has its real relevance, 
then that it must speak to these men and 
women, who like the rest of us, are 
alienated from God and full of antag- 
onism toward their fellowmen.” 
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GOD ISN’T ASLEEP 
By CLYDE G. STEELE 


WE ARE LABORING diligently every day, 
striving against the storms that threaten 
to engulf all of life. Yet our efforts ap- 
pear futile. Vicious currents engulf our 
souls. Communism is continuing its as- 
saults to overcome the Christian church. 
Political leaders are stumbling about in 
economic affairs. Unemployment is in- 
creasing. 

The international picture seems con- 
fused beyond any possible solution, and 
clouds hang on the horizon. We are as- 
sailed by doubts that depress and disap- 
pointments that discourage. The scene is 
dark and we wonder if God has forgotten. 

If you ever feel that way, turn to the 
Word of God and the rich heritage of 
sacred history. Many similar instances 
are recorded when the days were dark 
and God seemed to be doing nothing. 
Great things happened at unexpected 
times and in strange places. As you read 
you will find your soul strangely com- 
forted, your courage definitely renewed. 


IT was DaRK in the brickyards of Egypt. 
Pharaoh’s heartless taskmasters had com- 
manded the chosen children to make good 
bricks without straw. If there had been 
any hope of deliverance from their bonds 
of servitude it was now destroyed. In 
their despondency they thought God had 
forgotten. 

Unknown to them, God was at that 
very moment preparing to lead them out 
of bondage into the fullness of freedom. 
A bush was being set afire and a hill 
country shepherd was turning aside at the 
sight of the flame that did not consume. 
This former resident of Pharaoh’s palace 
was being called to set his people free. 

It was dark on that first Easter eve. 
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The disciples had hidden themselves like 
rats in holes. Jesus had been crucified 
between two thieves, and personal safety 
was then the primary concern of His fol- 
lowers. Every fond hope and cherished 
dream had been crushed to bits. “While 
it was yet dark” God was directing a 
woman to a tomb. An amazing discovery 
was made which electrified the world and 
set in perpetual motion the forces that 
would be forever changing the course of 
human action. 

It was dark in the sixteenth century. 
Economic bondage combined with spir- 
itual enslavement made the lot of the 
masses one of unbearable misery. The 
Christian church was crumbling under the 
impact of paper pilfering. It was very 
dark, but a candle was burning in a dusty 
library. God was leading Martin Luther 
to relight the lamp of His truth and re- 
lease mankind from spiritual bondage. 


THE DISCIPLES were frightened as their 
craft floundered amid the angry waves. 
When the danger reached its peak, inter- 
vention came. God often works that way. 
When He seems to be doing nothing, He 
may be attracting a Moses in some desert 
place, calling a Samuel from his sleep, 
preparing a universal blessing through an 
inspired Luther. 

In any troubled time it is not foolish- 
ness for us to expect some act of God 
redeeming mankind from hopelessness. 
God may permit the dark clouds to pass 
across the sky, but they cannot stain it. 
In our personal and communal lives we 
can serve more effectively if we go on 
believing that God is at work. In His own 
time and way He will bring to pass all 
things that are for the good of humanity. 
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It Pays to be Kind 
By EMY SAGE 


A youngster learned the ancient lesson that he who gives will receive 


“DON’T FORGET the two banks,” Toby 
called to his brother Bobby, who was 
seated on the curbstone with a friend. 
Toby hurried away to do an errand for his 
mother. 

“What did he mean by the two banks, 
Bobby?” asked Dick. 

“Aw—Jjust somthin’ my mother taught 
us,” said seven-year-old Bobby. 

“Cantcha tell me?” asked Dick. 

“Sure I kin, but I guess you wouldn’t 
be interested,” said Bobby. 

“Try me,” said Dick, “I’m listenin’.” 

“Well—it’s this way,” said Bobby. 
“Mom says we—all of us—men, women, 
and you and me should have two banks. 
One is Spiritual.” 


“IS WHAT... ?” interrupted Dick. 

“Spiritual—and the other is a money 
bank.” 

“I know what a money bank is,” said 
Dick, “but what’s the other? What did 
you say it was?” queried Dick. 

“Spiritual,” put in Bobby with all the 
force of his seven years. “It’s this way. 
... Aw gee. There’s that blind man try- 
ing to cross the street. I’ll be back, Dick,” 
and Bobby bounded across the street to 
where the blind man was tapping the curb 
with his cane. 

“Can I help you, sir?” inquired Bobby 
of the blind man. 

“Yes, thank you, son, you can.” 

“Here, put your hand on my shoulder, 
sir,” continued Bobby, as the blind man 
with his left hand on Bobby’s sturdy 
shoulder and with the right tap-tapping 
with his cane went safely across the street. 
As they reached the sidewalk Bobby in- 
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quired, “Is it all right now, sir?” 

“Yes, my son, you are a good boy.” 

As the two separated Bobby ran off to 
join his friend on the curbstone. “See,” 
said Bobby. “That’s the spiritual bank. 
I have that much to put into it. Mother 
says kindness, thoughtfulness, and cour- 
tesy to others are the things we put into 
the spiritual bank.” 


“BUT HOW does that fill your money 
bank?” persisted Dick. 

“Well, you see, we don’t look for re- 
wards when helping others, but they 
come,” said Bobby. 

“But how?” persisted the doubting- 
Thomas named Dick. 

“Well, this afternoon on my paper 
route ... Aw... . Gee,” interrupted 
Bobby. “That lady’s fruit bag busted. 
Look, her oranges are rolling away.” 

And he ran to pick up a half-dozen 
oranges rolling in all directions. The 
young woman laughed, and as he brought 
the fruit to her she said, “You are a fine 
young man to do this for me. Thank you. 
Take one of these oranges.” 

“No thank you,” said Bobby. “I’m glad 
I could help you.” 

“But I want you to have an orange,” 
said the young woman. 

“All right,” Bobby replied as he took 
the proffered fruit. 

“Thank you again,” said the young 
woman as Bobby hurried away to join 
Dick who was still sitting on the curb. 

“Want half?” asked Bobby. 

“O.K.,” said Dick. 

“See, that’s what I was trying to tell 
you,” continued Bobby, starting in on 
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the orange. “I might get one or two new 


customers on my paper route for being 
kind, and maybe old Mr. Hicks will call 
mother and tell her he wants me for an 
errand. He pays for all the errands I 
run for him and I put that money in the 
money bank.” 

“You mean,” said Dick, “if you are 
kind to people you get money somehow.” 


“That’s it,’ said Bobby a little more 
enthusiastic now that Dick was seeing the 
light. ““Mom says if you take care of the 
spiritual bank, the money bank will take 
care of itself.” 

“T think I understand,” said Dick, ‘“‘and 
I’m goin’ to have a spiritual bank too.” 
And the boys started walking down the 
street eating their halves of orange. 


MEMORY 


JANE WAS FIVE and distinctly bored. 
Mother was doing the fall shopping for 
three daughters, and it took time. Jane 
had inspected all the interesting things 
in the small-town dry goods store, 
watched the horses drink from the water- 
ing trough, looked at the lovely colored 
jars in the drug store window, and finally 
wandered into the grocery store. 

There the most important things were 
the long narrow trays of candies. She 
walked slowly along looking at each tray 
and wondering what she would like to 
have. Then she saw something new— 
pink and white bars of marshmallow— 
and her mind was made up immediately. 

“I would like to have a pink one,” she 
told Mr. Cheesebrough. As he reached 


into the case it suddenly occurred to Jane 


that she had no money with her. As she 
reached for the coveted piece of sweet- 
ness she said, “My mamma will come in 
and pay for it.” 

Mr. Cheesebrough chuckled as he 
handed the marshmallow to Jane. Her 
parents had been his customers since long 
before she was born. 


By THE TIME she had returned to her 
mother the candy had disappeared. Jane 


either hesitated to tell about the marsh- 


mallow or forgot it. 
' That night Jane did not feel very well. 
Next morning she felt worse and could 
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not eat. By noon she was perfectly miser- 
able. Something felt very heavy inside. 
As usual she went to take her nap but 
instead of sleeping she began to cry. 
When mother came in to see what was 
the matter the whole story tumbled out. 
When Jane volunteered to stay at home 
alone if only mother would go down town 
and give that penny to Mr. Cheesebrough, 
mother knew that the burden was heavy 
on the little heart. Mother promised. 
Jane went to sleep. When she awoke 
mother was at her usual place by the 
window, sewing. Everything was all right. 


Ir was WEDNESDAY and, as_ usual, 
mother took Jane with her to midweek 
prayer meeting. Nothing made much im- 
pression on the littie girl until the last 
hymn, “Come Thou fount of every bless- 
ing.” As they sang the words 

“Prone to wander,’ Lord I feel it, 

Prone to leave the God I love; 

Here’s my heart; O take and seal it, 

Seal it for Thy courts above.” 
Jane looked up into her mother’s eyes 
with a look of understanding. Mother 
slipped an arm around her. 

Years have passed but Jane has never 
heard that hymn without thinking of that 
moment, the comfort of her mother’s 
arm, and the desire of a little girl to have 
her heart “sealed for His courts above.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Jealous 


Our four-year-old daughter is very jealous 
of her little brother. She resents our giving 
him much attention and has several times 
struck him. Is there any good reason for 
such behavior? Is this a common char- 
acteristic of youngsters? What can be done? 


Jealousy is easily aroused. The pos- 
sibility of it is inherent in everyone, and 
it takes only a sufficient stimulus to set 
it off. It is usually directed toward a 
younger child by an older one. This is 
particularly the case if the older child has 
not been adequately prepared for the ad- 
vent of the baby, or if the newcomer is 
given so much attention that the older 
one feels neglected or let down. 

Several studies have shown that girls 
are more prone to jealousy than boys, and 
this situation has been explained by say- 
ing that the present set-up tends to make 
boys feel superior and girls inferior. But 
the number of cases observed has hardly 
been sufficient to justify any final con- 
clusion. Some psychoanalysts tend to 
arrive at strange conclusions without very 
much evidence to back them up. 

Other experiments indicate that the 
more intelligent a child is the greater is 
his inclination to jealousy. The duller 
children show less of it. There is less jeal- 
ousy among children of large families. 

Parents can do much to overcome such 
attitudes by giving adequate attention to 
older children after a baby has been born, 
rather than giving the newcomer the 
center of the stage to the discomfiture of 
the older children. 


Trick riding 

I am a trick rider of horses—have been 
doing this for five years and have been riding 
since I was eight years old. Of course it is 
dangerous. A year ago I was thrown and 
trampled, but I have fully recovered. 

My parents are afraid I'll be killed and 
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they object to my career. I am engaged to 
a young man who also objects. But I am 
engaged on the basis that he will not inter- 
fere now, and that marriage later will not 
stop my professional riding. 

Nevertheless, these objections and recur- 
ring accidents among circus performers make 
me stop and think sometimes. But I love 
this kind of life and want to continue it. 


No doubt you are having a thrilling life. 
Nothing can stop you but your own de- 
cision or an accident. You are old enough 
to understand all the risks. 

It is for you to weigh all the facts and 
possibilities. Have you considered the 
fact that as you get older your adven- 
turesome proclivities will probably de- 
cline and fancy riding will become harder 
and more hazardous? Do you prefer a 
career of an uncertain period to mar- 
riage, children, and home? Have you 
accorded fair consideration to the feelings 
of your parents and your fiance? What 
courses will best foster your own personal 
development, and enable you to serve 
God and humanity? 

The decision must be yours. But don’t 
make it on the basis of mere feeling. 
Allow all factors their proper weight. 


Respect 


How can children be taught to have re- 
spect for people? 


Children’s attitudes are largely “caught” 
from other persons with whom they as- 
sociate—mainly from their parents. The 
whole atmosphere of a home, including 
the things that are said about people— 
and the way they are said—make a deep 
impression on youngsters. What they 
read makes a difference. To these things 
should be added some direct instruction, 
but instruction without wholesome at- 
titudes on the part of parents will prob- 
ably not yield very great results. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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KNOW THE BIBLE . . . EXPLANATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


A FINAL WORD 
By JOHN SCHMIDT 


Verses for study this week are Romans 16:17-27 


IT WAS AT THIS point in preparing his 
letter to the Romans that Paul took the 
pen into his own hand. Until now he has 
used the services of a stenographer 
(amanuensis) with whom we shall soon 
make acquaintance. 

This was his invariable custom, perhaps 
because of eye trouble, but it was also his 
custom to add at the end a few authen- 
ticating words in his own hand (II Thess. 
3:17). Sometimes he would take the 
writing materials from his helper for a 
special purpose (as Philemon 19). 

Here the changed tone of his letter is 


striking. Had bad news just reached him 


from Rome that aroused anxiety? Or 
were these fears merely the expression of 
something that had previously been re- 
pressed? Or had circumstances arisen in 
Corinth which he had reason to fear 
might also arise in Rome? 

These questions cannot be answered in 
the light of our present knowledge. Nor 
can we say with certainty the precise na- 
ture of the danger against which he 
warns. It may have been some form of 
the Galatian heresy of. work-righteous- 
ness or a false teaching that rooted in the 
pagan separation of religion from life and 
which insisted that it mattered not at all 
how a believer behaves (compare Ch. 6). 


PAUL WARNS THAT Christians must 
“Keep their eye on” these snares or traps 
that are placed before them. Jealousies 
and wrath are contrary to evangelical 
doctrine and must be rejected emphat- 
ically. Those who proclaim such false- 
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hood do not serve the Lord and there 
must be no association with them. 

It is hard to be sure how literally one 
should take Paul’s description of those 
“who serve .. . their own belly.” Does: 
this mean that these false teachers prac- 
ticed and taught freedom of self-disci- 
pline of the appetites? (Phil. 3:17-21; 
Col. 2:20—3:4) Or does he seek merely 
to make vivid the contrast between those 
who serve the Lord Christ and those who, 
for all their pious palaver, serve only their 
own interests? (I Cor. 5 and 6) 

Certainly these teachers of falsehood 
had studied a worldly “How to Win 
Friends and Influence People,” but Chris- 
tians should be able to distinguish be- 
tween the genuine and the false. Though 
their speech might indeed be persuasive 
and flattering, “sweet” and “smooth,” 
Christians should not be deceived. 

For Christians are inclined, even com- 
manded, to suspect no evil (I Cor. 13: 
5-7) and to place the best possible con- 
struction on another’s words and deeds. 
Yet they should not be gullible, since they 
are protected by their knowledge of God’s 
truth in Christ Jesus (Matt. 24:24—‘if 
it were possible’). 


PAUL AGAIN ASSUMES an intelligent 
grasp of the Gospel and an obedient will 
to exist in the church. At the time of 
his writing, indeed, the Roman church 
was free from such false teaching and 
obedient to the true (verse 17). In words 
that recall Jesus’ teaching that his dis- 
ciples are to be “wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves” (Matt. 10:6), Paul 
urges them to be “simple” (unmixed), 
not in ignorance but with victorious 
goodness. 
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He knows that such divisions in the 
church are the work of the Enemy who 
is present in his servants, even as Christ 
is present in his. Satan is no less fre- 
quently present in the church than in a 
night club (II Cor. 11:14) for he need 
waste no time or labor upon those who 
are already his. That is why believers 
need to retain constant vigilance. 

Yet they need not fear his power. The 
God who gives peace unto his own will 
throw the Adversary under foot where he 
will be trampled (a probable echo of the 
great prophetic word in Gen. 3:15). 


IT IS CHARACTERISTIC of Paul that the 
last words that come from his own hand 
should be: “The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you.” That is the essen- 
tial heart of the Gospel. 

When the pen is passed back to his 
secretary, Paul’s companions by word or 
nod indicate their desire to share in these 
greetings to their Roman brethren. 

First is his spiritual son Timothy, his 
companion and helper, his loved and 
trusted agent on many a mission. He is 
associated with Paul in the introductory 
words of six epistles. 

We cannot be certain of the identity 
of Lucius, Jason, and Sosipater. They 
were Jews (“kinsmen”) and they may 
well be identified with those of the same 
name mentioned respectively in Acts 
13:1, 17:5 and 20:4. 


Now occurs one of this epistle’s most 
revealing moments. After these distin- 
guished and respected associates of the 
great Apostle has spoken, an otherwise 
unknown Christian joins in. The stenog- 
rapher, Tertius, “who wrote this epistle,” 
wants to express his share in this fellow- 
ship. How graciously Paul permits this 
greeting to be written in the first person— 
“TI Tertius’—for to do otherwise would 
have been to treat him as an impersonal 
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machine. 

And his greeting? It may be read 
either “I who write in the Lord, salute 
you” (in which case the emphasis is upon 
the great truth that even such a “lowly” 
task is to be prized as a Christian service) 
or “I who wrote, salute you in the Lord” 
(which would underscore the fact that 
only their common Christian faith could 
make possible this fellowship between a 
humble Corinthian and the church which 
was at the center of the world). Perhaps 
the very uncertainty is meant to remind 
us that both emphases are true. 


GREETINGS FOLLOW from Gaius (prob- 
ably the one mentioned in I Cor. 1:14 and 
III John 1) in whose home Paul was 
staying. Erastus can scarcely have been 
the one mentioned in Acts 19:22 or in 
II Tim. 4:20, but he does remind us that 
even then Christianity had found some 
entrance into the ranks of the powerful. 

The best manuscripts and all modern 
versions omit verse 24 as a mere repeti- 
tion of verse 20. 

The doxology with which Paul con- 
cludes sums up the thoughts that have 
concerned him. The’ Gospel’s power 
rests in the fact of God, his purpose and 
his power. That is why its right name 
is “Gospel,” Good News. God’s ancient 
witness to his purpose is now realized 
and fulfilled in Christ. In him is made 
known the “mystery” that could not be 
otherwise known by man but which his 
coming has revealed. 

It is this living truth that demands the 
obedience of our faith and the faith of all 
men, for it has been “made known to all 
nations.” Upon this missionary note and 
upon the note of thankful praise to such a 
great God, Paul closes his greatest epistle. 


This ends the study series on the Epistle to the 
Romans. Next week Dr. Schmidt will begin a 
14-week-study of the Psalms. 
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Bishop Dibelius Versus the State 


Grenzen des Staates (Limits of the State). By Otto Dibelius, Wichern Verlag. 

Bishop Dibelius of Berlin is a keen critic of political conditions as they have developed 
in the past three decades, especially in his own country which in 1918 changed from a 
monarchy to a republican government and in 1933 to totalitarianism. In Germany today 
there are various types of political rule in various sections, all calling themselves democratic, 
although the word is used with differing meanings. 


Dibelius is acquainted with the situation 
in western Europe and America, and in Rus- 
sia and the Orient. According to him, in all 
countries a secular, worldly attitude has 
developed in matters of politics, in contrast 
to a religious attitude which during the 
middle ages and afterward was of great in- 
fluence. More and more, politicians have 
withdrawn from moral, legal, social, and 
cultural principles, building a new system 
based on power alone and for its own sake. 

In their general evolution there is not 
much difference between the various types 
of political order, either of the totalitarian 
or the liberal types. The modern state as 
such has become a “dangerous menace to 
human welfare.” In a similar war, law and 
morals are endangered, arts and science 
handicapped. 

Dibelius produces many examples and 
arguments to enforce his thesis. He is fight- 
ing against all sides at once. As to Amer- 
ican history he does not think it proper that 
President Wilson following his re-election 
in 1916 led the American nation into war 
after a campaign based on the claim that he 
had kept America out of the war. Dibelius 
also objects to the Nurnberg war-crime trials 
because they were not in all respects legal. 
He points out that lying and deception are 
part of modern political propaganda, espe- 
cially in time of war. He asks, “Will anyone 
believe that 500 officials and 10,000 assist- 
ants of the American propaganda apparatus 
would return to the spirit of truth following 
the first world war after being employed as 
servants of the state to create news of war 
atrocities?” In the field of science, he says, 
a number of American university professors 
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lost their positions during the first world war 
because they did not assent to what po- 
litical propagandists told them to believe. 

Dibelius is pleading for a Christian basis 
for the state. “Power is and will be the 
essence of the state. But it is necessary to 
give this power a content, a goal, a soul. ... 
Men who form the state and especially those 
who are in the government, must sacrifice 
their egotism on the altar of the divine com- 
mandments and instructions. The church is 
authorized to remind the state and its of- 
ficials of their moral and metaphysical re- 
sponsibility. Wherever Christian thinking 
and judgment are effective, the beastly na- 
ture of the state can be tamed.” 

According to this general concept, Dr. 
Dibelius is demanding that the state guar- 
antee religious freedom. “The church must 
be the first and solid bulwark against the 
tyranny of the power of the state.” In mat- 
ters of education the state is not omnipotent. 
Parents must be free to decide about the 
type of school which they think good for 
their children. If they wish to send their 
children to private schools, because for some 
reason the state schools do not suit them, 
they must be allowed to do'so. In this the 
author has in mind the present situation in 
Berlin and elsewhere in Germany where 
private schools are not allowed. 

Parents should also participate in the 
school government. They may form edu- 
cational councils which should be consulted 
whenever school reforms are planned. 

Courts should not make judgments “in the 
name of the people” or “in the name of the 
state” but “in the name of the law,” since 
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it is not fair to subject legal decisions to 
political pressures. In the field of economics 
the human element should be emphasized, 
so the worker has some sort of home in the 
factory in which he works, participating in 
what he produces with his hands. At the 
same time, the close connection between 
state and economics should be relaxed, be- 
cause experience of the past has shown that 
it is not good. Dibelius does not think it 
fair that all welfare enterprises must be 
public, because public welfare projects show 
a tendency to become burdened with bureau- 
cracy and materialism, and also to be ex- 
pensive, impersonal, and a means of po- 
litical. propaganda. Wherever the churches 
and Christian organizations are willing and 
able to help the poor and needy, the state 
should permit this. 

In the concluding chapter, Dr. Dibelius 
refers to the Amsterdam conference of the 
World Council of Churches. He quotes the 
statement of the assembly: “Man was not 
made for the state, but the state for man.” 
This is the main point of the book. Dibe- 
lius considers it timely and urgent to give 
warning of political programs which have 
increasingly lost their human basis. In all 
parts of the world the situation is very 
similar, even though there are differences of 
degree. Everywhere politicians are inclined 
to think too highly of what they can do with 
purely political means and measures, for- 
getting their human and at the same time 
Christian responsibility. 

SIEGFRIED SCHARFE 

Biederitz b. Magdeburg, Germany 


Truth Revealed in Scripture 


How Came Our Faith. A Study of the Re- 
ligion of Israel and its Significance for the Mod- 
ern World. By W. A. L. Elmslie. Scribners. 417 
pages. $3.25. 

This is a good book for pastors and other 
students of the Bible. It seeks to show the 
relevance of Israel’s great religious thinkers 
to the issues of our day. First the facts in- 
volved in the history of ancient Israel and 
its religion are set forth, and then the He- 
brew contribution to the understanding of 
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our Christian faith is discussed. 

The author shows how modern study has 
rediscovered the treasures contained in the 
Old Testament as the literature of a great 
religion. He outlines the early form of the 
religion of Israel and then devotes the bulk 
of his book to the contributions of the great 
prophets from Moses, Samuel and Elijah 
through Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah and 
“The Poet Prophet” of the Exile. 

The list is selective, of course. Moses is 
dated about 1200 B.c., and Sinai located 
east of the Gulf of Aquabah, after Phythian- 
Adams. The anonymous prophet of Isaiah 
40-66 is dated before 538, but otherwise in- 
terpreted in accordance with Torrey. But a 
mastery of wide reading in Old Testament 
scholarship is evinced, and a lively and per- 
tinent style of writing feature the book. 

In summary, the faith of the prophets was 
a belief in “One God, exalted in righteous- 
ness.” This faith, Elmslie points out, is not 
illusion, but ultimate truth which will not 
let men go. CHARLES M. COOPER 

Philadelphia 


The Boy Schweitzer 


Memoirs of Childhood and Youth. By Albert 
Schweitzer. Macmillan. 78 pages. $1.75. 

When one gets along in years, he may be 
able to see in true perspective the incidents 
of childhood which revealed the developing 
trends of his life story, or which most 
greatly influenced these trends. Albert 
Schweitzer has done this in a brief volume 
which sets forth in beautiful clarity some 
of the things that happened to him in his 
early youth and during his school days until 
his nineteenth year. 

Evidently this book was written a quar- 
ter-century ago, and now appears for the 
first time in an American edition because 
of the present great interest in Schweitzer. 

Growth of a child’s personality is sur- 
rounded in mystery which words seldom 
penetrate. This man, greatly gifted in using 
words, has told many essential things about 
his early years. They may help us to under- 
stand ourselves, or others, as well as to 
understand Schweitzer. G. E. R. 
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LETTERS. 
TO THE EDITOR 


Come to Fargo 


Sir: 

I would like to see at the convention of 
the American Federation of Lutheran Broth- 
erhoods which is to be held Oct. 28-30 at 
Fargo, N. D., an attendance of 3,000 men. 

The United Lutheran Church is the largest 
group in the AFLB. I am therefore looking 
to it for consecrated and energetic leadership. 

The Lutheran Church in America must 
have unity and solidarity if it is to take the 
place that rightfully belongs to it. Will you 
please extend in THE LUTHERAN an invita- 
tion to come and visit with us. In the AFLB 
we all have representation. 

San Antonio, Tex. JOHN A. STRICKLER 


Slovaks were grateful 


Sir: 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president of the 
ULCA, and Dr. P. O. Bersell, president of 
the Augustana Lutheran Church, visited 
Lutherans in Czechoslovakia July 22-30. It 
was the first time in the long history of 
Slovak Lutheranism that such distinguished 
American church leaders visited us and we 
were very happy that both Dr. Fry and Dr. 
Bersell could come to Slovakia. They 
brought us brotherly greetings from Amer- 


' ican Lutherans and we accepted them most 


gratefully. We saw in them your loving care 
and unceasing selfless interest in our church. 

Our distinguished visitors were present at 
an ordination of young pastors at Klenovec. 
Twelve new chaplains were added to our 
ranks and the fact that this happens in such 
earnest times for the church made a deep 
impression on Dr. Fry and Dr. Bersell. The 
church was crowded and many people stood 
outside. At the ordination Dr. Bersell spoke 
and at the banquet Dr. Fry spoke. His 
speech was interrupted many times with 


‘spontaneous applause and great approval. 


Really it was the high mark of the ordina- 
tion. We are especially glad they could 
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their work in the Lord’s vineyard. 

Afterwards they visited a near-by village 
where the congregation builds with extra- 
ordinary zeal and sacrifices their new church. 
The people gathered in the school and heard 
the message of Dr. Fry. And Dr. Bersell 
noticed the local pastor’s calloused hands and 
how he works hard in building the church. 

Then they visited the center of Lutheran- 
ism in Slovakia, Liptovsky Sv. Mikulas, the 
seat of the senior bishop Dr. P. Cobrda, of _ 
the Deaconess Motherhouse, of the Lutheran 
publishing house, Tranoscius. It was the first 
sunny day after four rainy weeks and there 
was much work in the field but in response 
to a simple announcement that Dr. Fry and 
Dr. Bersell will speak at the service so many 
people came that the large church was 
packed to capacity. This made a strong im- 
pression on our visitors. At this service 
Bishop Cobrda thanked publicly the Lu- 
theran Church in America for all generous 
gifts and donations we received. He said 
that you loved us before you knew us and 
we love you now even more when we saw 
you and knew your noble leaders. 

The fine publishing house Tranoscius was 
visited afterwards. Some 60 to 70 books are 
published annually. Dr. Bersell expressed 
his joy that the Lutheran church in Slo- 
vakia has such a beautiful book center. 
Then they saw High Tatra, the Demanova 
caves and Bratislava. They could see also 
the new congregations of Slovak Lutherans 
who have.come from Hungary and their 
initial hardships. We need 10 to 18 new 
churches for them because they came to 
regions where there was no Lutheran church 
at all. : 

The singing of church hymns, attendance 
at services, and the strong Lutheran spirit 
of the people made great impressions on Dr. 
Fry and Dr. Bersell. And we were impressed 
by their spirituality, their extraordinary work 
at their respective posts, their kindness and 
friendship, keen interest in our church and 
struggles. This visit meant much for Slovak 
Lutherans and we shall never forget it. 

RUDOLF KOSTEAL 

Prague, Czechoslovakia 
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PERSONS 


ROCHESTER PASTORS RELAX 


. .. baselines for a day 


Church of America 
An editorial writer for the 


Union City (N. J.) Hudson 
Dispatch disagrees with the 
name of St. Paul’s Church. 
“St. Paul’s should be named 
the ‘Church of America,’ ” 
he wrote recently. 

“With 24 different na- 
tionalities represented in its 
congregation, we wonder if 
there is any church of any 
denomination anywhere in 
Hudson County that can 
equal or even approach St. 
Paul’s Church, Jersey City.” 

Among the 982 active 
members, there are Ger- 
mans, English, Dutch, Bel- 
gians, Finns, Poles, Aus- 
trians, Scotch, Irish, Norwe- 
gians, Swedes, Swiss, Hun- 
garians, Czechoslovakians, 
Yugoslavians, Latvians, 
Bulgarians, Canadians . and 
Puerto Ricans. 

“That comes very close 
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to a real cross section of the 
United Nations,” continues 
the editorial, “and is a splen- 
did tribute to the friend- 
liness of the church and the 
personal appeal of its pastor, 
the Rev. Richard W. Heins.” 

The newspaper goes on 
to pay tribute to “this very 
active congregation” now 
arranging to observe its 65th 
anniversary this fall. A new 
organ will then be installed. 


1949 Edmonton 
Vacation School 
highly successful 


The congregation has the 
distinction of possessing 
stained glass windows ac- 
claimed by authorities as 
among the most beautiful in 
the world. All were created 
by the Franz Mayer studio 
in Munich. 


Recreation 
The Lutheran Pastors’ 
Association of Rochester 


(N. Y.) takes serious mat- 
ters seriously. But at least 
once a year, the celrgymen 
forget about church statis- 
tics, parsonage repairs, and 
other ecclesiastical matters 
and retire to a picnic grove 
for an outing. 

This year, scene of fes- 
tivities was Webster Park. 
The usual baseball game 
found pastoral concentration 
on the “next pitch” or the 
“last out.” Wives cheered 
from the sidelines. 

Pick-up teams were di- 
rected by four Rochester pas- 
tors (see cut): the Rev. Mil- 
ton F. Arndt, Concord 
Church; the Rev. William 
M. Horn, Church of Peace; 
the Rev. Alfred J. Schroder, 
Christ Church; and the Rev. 
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Howard A. Kuhnle of Trans- 
figuration Church. 


Goos fo Edmonton 
The Rev. E. G. Goos, 


former pastor of Immanuel 
Church, Bathgate, N. D., 
and correspondent from 
Western Canada Synod for 
THE LUTHERAN, has ac- 
cepted a call to develop a 
mission at Edmonton, AlI- 
berta, Canada. 

The mission is temporarily 
located in a Pentecostal 
chapel (see THE LUTHERAN, 
Sept. 7) and has been hold- 
ing regular services since 
July. 

A two-week vacation 
Bible school proved highly 
successful (see cul opposite, 
below). Pastor Goos reports 
that official organization of 
charter members is progress- 
ing satisfactorily. 


Staff Additions 
St. Paul’s Church, Wil- 


mington, N. C., has added 
two workers to its staff. 
Miss Mary Rice, recent 
graduate of Lenoir Rhyne 
College, has been secured 


-as teacher of the kinder- 


garten class which is being 
organized. Miss Rice, whose 
home is in Matthews, N. C., 
specialized .in kindergarten 
work. A class of 15 has al- 
teady been registered for 
this school and prospects are 
for an even larger school this 
fall. 

Ralph Erickson, St. Olaf 
College graduate, student di- 
rector of the Viking Chorus 
in St. Olaf’s Choir, has as- 
sumed his; duties as minister 
of music. A children’s, young 
people’s and adult choir will 
be trained by him. 
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Briefly Speaking 


A non-Lutheran Sunday school teacher in Penn- 
sylvania recently returned home to find her home a 
shambles. Sixteen windows were broken, rugs torn 
up, furniture smashed and a bottle of linament upset. 
State police made a routine check of neighboring 
homes, talked at length with two six-year-olds who 
reeked of linament. The youngsters finally broke 
down, implicated two 10-year-olds. Parents prepared 
to pay $1,000 damages. The teacher fainted when 
confronted with the quartette; revived, she identified 
them as her best Sunday school pupils! 


A book store was endeavoring to procure from 
its New York agents two religious works for a client: 
"Seekers After God" and Bishop 
Manning's ‘Confidence in God." The following wire 


Dean Farrar's 


was received from the agents: "No Seekers after 
God in-New York. Try Philadelphia. 
Confidence in God all gone.” 


Manning's 


When a Montana Youth Camper went to the 
Rocky Boy Mission chapel to pull the bell-rope for 
services, he was astounded to hear a dull thud from 
the steeple: the bell had cracked! Although other 
means had to be devised to announce classes and 
mess; next summer’s campers will hear the call to 
worship from a bell that has traveled many hundreds 
of thousands of miles. One of the pastors recently 
contacted the president of the Great Northern Rail- 
way, secured a large locomotive bell that has made 
many a trip through the Rockies on a now obsolete 
steam engine. 


Soon the ULCA's Rocky Boy Mission will have a 
cow recently purchased by Wisconsin friends. True 
to the spirit of the Synod of the Northwest, she 
will bear the name "Grace" after synod's pride and 
joy method of grace giving! 


Four vehicles, including a two-ton raisin-laden 
transport truck, were involved in a recent Toronto 
traffic accident. As police helped the injured from 
the tangle of bent fenders, twisted bumpers and 
crushed raisins, someone noticed that one of the cars 
was scarcely scratched. Newspapers made much of a 
small metal tag atop the license plate of this particular 
car. It read “Jesus Saves.” 


CAMPUS 


ASHRAM ELECTS ULCA YOUNG PEOPLE 
. Seey. Adolphson, Advisor Harry, Vice President Gobbel 


National Ashram Atfracts 845 
Under the theme That Men May Know Christ, 845 Lu- 


theran students and leaders met at the National Music Camp 
at Interlochen, Mich., late last month. Twenty-nine foreign 
student guests from 13 countries joined members of the 
Lutheran Student Association of America in their national 
Ashram, or “corporate spiritual quest.” 


The challenge to witness 
that men may know Christ 
was presented in Bible stud- 
ies, discussion groups, and 
conferences. Addresses on 
related topics were presented 
by the Rev. Gerhard Frost, 
head of the department of 
religion at Luther College, 
Decorah, Iowa, speaking on 
the sub-topic, “God Gives 
Us His Word”; the Rev. 
Alex Funke, traveling sec- 
retary for the German Stu- 
dent Christian Movement, 
on “God Establishes His 
Church”; the Rev. Fred 
Wiegman, pastor of Trin- 
ity Church, Akron, Ohio, on 
“God Calls Us to Disciple- 
ship”; and the Rev. Malvin 
Lundeen, pastor of First 
Church, Ottumwa, Iowa, on 
“God Commissions Us to 
Proclaim His Gospel.” 

The keynote address was 
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given by Dr. Morris Wee, 
executive secretary of the 
Division of Student Service 
and Dean of the 1949 Ash- 
ram, who challenged the stu- 
dents to know “in whom you 
believe and what you believe 
that others may know 
Christ.” 

Prior to the Ashram the 
Lutheran Student Council 
of America met for three 
days for the business ses- 
sions of the Lutheran Stu- 


dent Association of Amer- . 


ica. A missionary program 
among foreign students with 
projects totaling $22,300 
was set by the Council for 
the year 1949-50. Popularly 
known as Lutheran Student 
Action, this is the largest 
missionary program of any 
student Christian group in 
America. Last year’s goal of 


$22,500 was oversubscribed 
by $6,500. At an interna- 
tional night program at this 
Ashram students contributed 
$2,600 as. an initial pledge 
for the 1949-50 goal. 
Projects included in Lu- 
theran Student Action are: 
$5,000 in assistance to the 
German Student Christian 
Movement; $7,500 for the 
World Student Christian 
Federation; $1,200 for schol- 
arships for foreign students; 
$2,400 to train a Chinese 
Christian student worker; 
$2,500 for the United Stu- 
dent Christian Council; 
$1,200 to bring foreign stu- 
dent guests to the 1950 Ash- 
ram; $500 to Lutheran semi- 
naries in Brazil and India. 
The creation of a new 
monthly subscription mag- 
azine, to be called Campus 
Lutheran, resulted through 
Council action. The Coun- 
cil voted to request the Di- 
vision of Student Service to 
co-operate. Editor will be 
Milton Nelson of Iowa 
State College. Ninety per 
cent of students present be- 
came charter subscribers. 
Officers elected: Verlyn 
Smith of Augustana College, 
Sioux Falls, S. D., president; 
Roger Gobbel of Gettysburg 
Seminary, vice 
Grace Adolphson of Witten- 
berg College, secretary; 
Allen Read, University of 
Washington, financial secre- 
tary; Mr. Harold Ellefson 
of Chicago, treasurer. 
The 1950 Ashram will be 
held at Clemson College, 
Clemson, S. C. 
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Wee fo Carthage 


Dr. Morris Wee, execu- 
tive secretary of the Divi- 
sion of Student Service of 
the National Lutheran 
Council, has been elected 
president of Carthage Col- 
lege, Carthage, Ill. 

Dr. Wee accepted the call 
Sept. 9, to be effective not 
later than March 1, 1950. 
During the interim, Car- 
thage’s Dean Baller will be 
administrative officer. 

He~ succeeds Dr. Erland 
Nelson, who resigned (see 
THE LUTHERAN, Aug. 17, 
1949) to accept a professor- 
ship in psychology at the 
University of South Caro- 
lina. 

A native Minnesotan, Dr. 
Wee is a graduate of St. Olaf 
College and of the ELC’s 
Luther Seminary in St. Paul, 
Minn. He served as pastor 
of Bethel (ELC) Church, 
Madison, Wis., before be- 
coming the first executive 
secretary of the National 


, Lutheran Council’s division 


of student service Feb. 1, 
1946. 

In the mid-thirties, he re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from the 
University of Wisconsin. He 
has been dean of the Lu- 
theran Student Ashram for 
the past three years, has 
been extremely popular in 
youth circles of the National 
Lutheran Council. 


CHEY in S.C. 


The South Carolina syn- 
odical directing committee 
for the Christian Higher 
Education Year appeal met 
last month in Newberry, 


_ §. C., to discuss plans and 
_ lay groundwork for the cam- 
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paign next year. (See cut, 
page 41.) 

Directing the meeting was 
Dr. Karl W. Kinard, pres- 
ident of the South Carolina 
Synod. Present for guidance 
and as a director of discus- 
sion was the Rev. Kenneth 
W. Hewitt, regional director 
of CHEY. 

Quota for the South Caro- 
lina Synod (for both New- 
berry College and Southern 
Seminary) is $132,000, a 
sum approved at the 1949 
sessions of synod. 


Susquehanna Opening 
When Susquehanna Uni- 


versity opens its ninety-sec- 
ond session Sept. 23, three 
new instructors will be on 
the Selinsgrove (Pa.) insti- 
tution’s faculty. 

John K. Soule, Drake Uni- 
versity faculty member, is a 
new instructor in accounting. 
A Lutheran, he has had ex- 
perience as a public account- 
ant and bookkeeper. 

Robert L. Amy, a Thiel 
College graduate, has been 
appointed assistant professor 


of biology. Formerly an in- 
structor in radio mathemat- 
ics for two years with the 
Army Air Forces, he has 
been a teacher in the Austen- 
berg High School (Ohio) 
and has recently completed 
graduate work at Pittsburgh 
University. 

Philip A. Klinglof, Clark 
University graduate and for- - 
mer instructor of physics at 
Lafayette College, has been 
appointed to the staff of the 


_ physics department. 


Thiel Faculty 


Four of the new faculty 
and staff members at Thiel 
College are Lutherans. 

The Rev. Theodore C. 
Scheifele, Muhlenberg Col- 
lege and Gettysburg Semi- 
nary graduate, will teach 
sociology; the Rev. Nathan 
F. R. Harter, Thiel and 
Hamma grad, will teach 
courses ordinarily carried by 
Chaplain George C. Reese 
and assist Dr. Robert S. 
Kinsey with chapel services; 
Miss Heimtraut Dietrich, 
daughter of Pastor Otto 


CHINA, SWEDEN, U.S., BRITISH GUIANA 


. . among 845 at Ashram 
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MIDLAND ASSEMBLY HIGHLIGHTERS 


. . wanted: Christianization 


Dietrich, Camden, N. J., 
will instruct in German; 
Walter R. Kuhn, Gettysburg 
College graduate, will serve 
as assistant bursar. 

Chaplain Reese, at the re- 
quest of the Pittsburgh 
Synod, is serving as full-time 
director of the Christian 
Higher Education Year ap- 
peal. Of the $450,000 to be 
raised in the synod, Thiel 
will receive $375,000 for a 
much-needed men’s resi- 
dence hall. 


Lutheran High School 
What is thought to be the 


first Lutheran high school 
west of Milwaukee, Wis., is 
soon to be erected in St. 
Paul, Minn. 

The Lutheran High School 
Association of Greater St. 
Paul, composed of individual 
Lutherans interested in “bet- 
ter education for youth, re- 
gardless of synodical lines,” 
will underwrite the venture. 

A 21-acre tract is expected 
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to provide ample room for a 
complete junior and senior 
high school building, ath- 
letic field, playground and 
parking facilities. 

The first unit will house 
the 7th and 8th grades, is 
expected to be ready within 
three years. Later other 
units will be added until ac- 
commodations will be avail- 
able for all six junior and 
senior high grades, in addi- 
tion to an auditorium and 
gymnasium. 

The new school will not 
be restricted to Lutherans, 
will be open to students of 
all creeds and denomina- 
tions. 

Site for the proposed 
building was obtained from 
Mrs. Margaret Zacho, Dan- 
ish Lutheran, who refused 
several offers to dispose of 
her land for real-estate de- 
velopments. Her wish was 
that it be used for Christian 
educational purposes. 


Midland Assembly 

Hundreds of adults, young 
people and children of all 
ages. attended Midland As- 
sembly on the campus of 
Midland College, Fremont, 
Nebr., early last month. 

Attendance _ records 
showed that lay religious 


leaders from South Dakota, © 


Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and 
Colorado joined with many 
from Nebraska for two 
weeks of “inspiration, edu- 
cation, recreation and fel- 
lowship.” 

Outstanding churchmen 
present for the study groups 
included Dr. S. White 
Rhyne, executive secretary 
of the ULCA’s Parish and 
Church School Board, and 
Dr. L. H. Steinhoff, pres- 
ident of the Pacific Synod of 
the ULCA. 

The Rev. Atsumi Tasaka, 
former Lutheran pastor in 
Japan, and Mrs. Howard S. 
Bechtolt, vice president of 
the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, were 
speakers for whom the en- 
tire Assembly had words of 
appreciation. 

Shown with Assembly 
President Raymond R. 
Pfeiffer (center), pastor of 
St. Luke’s Church, Emerson, 
are Pastor Tasaka (left) and 
Mrs. Bechtolt (see cut). 

Said President Pfeiffer, 
“truly, the star of our As- 
sembly and the WMS con- 
vention was Pastor Tasaka. 
He was the voice of our 
Lord calling “Come over 
into Japan and help us. We 
want to be Christianized, not 
Americanized!” 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


IOWA 
League Holds Largest Convention 


THE LARGEST CONVENTION ever held by the 
Iowa Synod Luther League was conducted 
at the Walther League grounds at Lake 
Okoboji Aug. 14-20. With 230 persons at- 
tending the sessions, the registrar reported 
this as an increase of over 30 per cent over 
the 1948 attendance. 

Success which marked all activities was 
due mainly to the selection of a new camp 
site offering better accommodations in build- 
ing and recreational facilities. Sixteen coun- 
cilors participated in cabin supervision made 
possible this year for the first time. 

Three afternoons were used for business 
sessions. The “Christ In Every Purse” plan 
was Officially adopted with 12 leagues signify- 
ing intention of putting it into practice. 

Officers elected were: Adrean Lowe, St. 

Mark's, Davenport, president; Harold Kruger, 

Manly, vice president; Margaret Piper, 

Fairfield, and Ardith Meyers, 

Davenport, treasurer. Advisors for 1950 will 

be Pastors Wm. R. Eller, Davenport, chair- 

man; Wesley J. Buck, West Des Moines; 

Maurice E. Lesher, Clinton; E. A. Piper, 

D.D., Fairfield; and Synod President Fred D. 

Boldt, ex-officio. Richard Johannesen, Daven- 

port, director for the past five years, re- 

quested to be relieved but will act as as- 
sistant next year. 


Devotional highlights were the Life Serv- 
ice program conducted by Pastor Buck and 
the adding of one new pastor and three par- 
ish workers to the L.S. roll, the Holy Com- 


secretary; 


munion service addressed by Dr. Boldt and 
a sunrise service led by leaguers from St. 
Mark’s, Davenport. Offerings from these 
three services amounted to over $130. 

Two hundred thirty-nine credit course 
cards were awarded to those over 15 years 
of age for four courses given during the 
week. Emphasis was on “The Gospel of St. 
John” led by Dr. E. B. Keisler, Dean of 
Central Seminary, and Pastor Max B. Pink- 
ert, Dubuque. Attendance was required of 
all campers. Elective courses were taught by 
Pastor Eller, “How We Worship”; Dr. Piper, 
“The Manhood of the Master”; and Pastor 
Miller, “Christian Vocations Today.” 

IN accorD with the action of synod, the 
Stewardship Committee arranged for a 
workshop for Stewardship to be held at 
Hotel Maytag, Newton, Sept. 23 and 24. 
Alexander Graf, Winnipeg, Canada, spoke. 

Two copies of the ULC film "Like a 

Mighty Army'' have been scheduled for 

showing in the congregations from Sept. 16 

to Dec. 2. 

THE REV. GRANT VAN BOENING, pastor 
of St. John’s, Schuyler, Nebr., has accepted 
a call to become pastor of Trinity Church, 
Sioux City. Duties began Sept. 1. He was 
installed Sept. 11 by President Boldt. 

St. PauL’s CHurRCH, Davenport, has 
adopted proposed sketches and floor plans 
for a new church. A final financial campaign 
is planned for the immediate future. Actual 
building operations may start within 18 
months. 

First CHuRCH at Cedar Rapids dedicated 
their new organ in August. A set of chimes 
and tower amplification were given by the 


South Carolina Synod CHEY committee meets to discuss plans for 1950 campaign (see Campus) 
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George H. Lowe family in memory of Mrs. 
Pauline Lowe. 

St. JoHN’s CuurcH, Council Bluffs, seri- 
ously considering the construction of a new 
parsonage, plans announcement of details 
late this month. The Women of the Church 
have handled nearly $2,700 during the year 
with one-third going to missions. 

THE ANNUAL OUTDOOR FESTIVAL of St. 
Paul’s, Postville, was held Aug. 21 with Lyle 
and Gerald Schroeder, who shared top hon- 
ors in the 1949 graduating class of Mac- 
Phail School of Music and Dramatic Arts, 
among the participants. Gerald was one of 
the winners in the piano division in the re- 
cent Minneapolis Aquatennial. Clothing 
gathered during the summer has been sent to 
a Sunday school in Hannover-Soltau in Ger- 
many. WALLACE S. LIVERS 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 
Synedical Meetings Hold Spotlight 


SYNOD CONFERENCE and the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society convention will occupy the 
attention of Kentucky and Tennessee Lu- 
therans this fall. 

“The World to Christ We Bring” is the 
theme of the WMS meeting at First Church, 
Nashville, Oct. 13-15. According to Syn- 
odical President Mrs. E. R. Ignatz, outstand- 
ing guest speakers will include Nurse Ethel 
Emerick from Liberia, Dr. Roland Matthies, 
treasurer of Wittenberg College, and Dr. 
Arthur Huffman, president of synod. 

Rabbi Samuel Cohon, Cincinnati Hebrew 
Union College, will be the leading speaker 


at synod’s fall conference at St. Mark’s 
Church, Newport, Nov. 15-16. 

Rabbi Cohon plans to present a series of 
addresses on “The Hebrew Background to 
Christianity.” 

LOUISVILLE INTERNATIONAL .CENTER, 
headed by Dr. George Brodski, sponsored, 
with the assistance of the National Lutheran 
Council, Catholic Welfare and the Jewish 
agency, a picnic for all displaced persons this 
summer. Rain failed to dampen the spirits 
of the 40 new neighbors in attendance. An- 
other get together will be held this fall. 


Excerpts from letters of appreciation sent 
to Pastor Imhoff, representing the NLC were: 
"Thank you for the very good opportunity 
to meet our new American friends and learn 
very much about life in America,” wrote 
Edwards Berzins (Latvia); "It was really very 
nice to meet our countrymen and so to be- 
come acquainted with another kind and 
friendly people,’ was the substance of the 
letter from Latvians Janis and Anna Jab- 
lovski; Wilhelm Avots, former Latvian vet- 
erinarian, gave thanks as follows, "'l wish to 
say to you many thanks from me and my 
family for your help in getting us from 
Europe to this country. God bless you for 
this kindly work." 


FairH CuHurRCH, Lexington, has received 
considerable good publicity recently in its 
acceptance into membership of two “New 
Neighbor” families from Latvia. One is to 
teach art at the University of Kentucky and 
the other is working as mechanic at the 
school’s agricultural station. Dr. P. L. 
Mellenbruch, Lutheran professor of psy- 


EEE 


Recently completed is this 
"President's Parsonage” to be 
occupied by Dr. Dwight F. 
Putman of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod. It's located at 
2608 North Third St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
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When members of St. Mat- 
thew's Finnish Church, Sud- 
bury, Ont., dedicated their 
new $60,000 church, present 
were (left to right): Pastors 
Juho Ojanto, Kyosti Toppila, 
L. H. Kalbfleisch, Armas Kor- 
honen, John Yrttamaa. Mem- 
bers did most of the construc- 
tion work in their spare time 


chology at Kentucky, sponsored one fam- 
ily. Pastor Edwin Detmer expects a third 
Lutheran soon who is also to become a mem- 
ber of the Kentucky faculty. 

Notes: Holy Trinity Church, Nashville, 
according to Pastor John T. Keister, Jr., has 
paid its Board of American Missions $6,000 
debt three and one-half months ahead of 
schedule, has property valued at $50,000 
and an annual budget in excess of $10,000. 
. . . LUTHERAN WorLpD ACTION has passed 
the 80 per cent mark in synod. . . . PASTOR 
GLENN Bo.ieK has left Faith Church, 
Erlanger, Ky., for Washington, Kan... . 
FENNER MEMORIAL (Louisville) Sunday 
school softball team won the city Lutheran 
championship this summer. . . . Four Pas- 
TORAL VACANCIES in synod are: Zion, Cov- 
ington, Ky.; Faith, Erlanger; St. John’s, Mel- 
bourne, and the Shelbyville, Tenn., parish. 
... THE LUTHERAN HOME Aip Socigty will 
hold a rally at Faith Church, Erlanger, Sept. 
29. . TairD CxHurcH, Louisville, an- 
nounces an increase in attendance of 20 per 
cent over last year. 

ROGER G. IMHOFF 


MARYLAND 
Recruiting and Training Stressed 


HAGERSTOWN—With the recruiting and 
training of church school workers, and im- 
provement of present leaders and programs 
in mind, a series of one-night rallies and 
conferences was held in the Hagerstown area 
in mid-September under the direction of Dr. 
Earl S. Rudisill, of the ULCA Parish and 
Church School Board. 
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The schedule was arranged by the Mary- 
land synodical committee on Christian Edu- 
cation and included conferences at St. Luke’s 
Church, Cumberland; Evangelical Church, 
Waynesboro; Evangelical Church, Fred- 
erick; Grace Church, Westminster; and Trin- 
ity Church, Hagerstown. 

The Reformation 
sponsored by the Lutheran 
Washington County and vicinity (see "The 

Sept. 14) will be held in St. 
John's Church, Hagerstown, Sunday evening, 


annual Day Service, 


churches of 
Lutheran," 


Oct. 30. Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, secretary 
of the ULCA, will speak. 


THE ANNUAL RETREAT for men, planned by 
the Maryland Synod Brotherhood, was held 
at Camp Nawakwa Sept. 10-11. Frederick 
Sendelbach was director. 

THE Rev. RAYMOND M. MILLER, chairman 
of the synodical Stewardship Committee, 
reports heavy bookings for the film Like a 
Mighty Army. In a letter to pastors he says, 
“Showing the film to a good-sized congrega- 
tional audience will mean new power for the 
entire church. Like a Mighty Army is going 
to hit at some of the sleeping saints in your 
congregation.” Last year 82 congregations 
reported a total synodical attendance of 
10,000 at showings of the 1948 film Salt of 
the Earth. 

THE KIRKRIDGE FELLOWSHIP at Bangor, 
Pa., was attended last month by the Rev. 
Robert W. Koons, assistant pastor of St. 
John’s, Hagerstown, and the Rev. Raymond 
M. Miller, pastor of St. Paul’s, Funkstown. 
Kirkridge, American counterpart of the 
Tona Fellowship in Great Britain, is spon- 
sored by the Department of Evangelism of 
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the Federal Council of Churches. 

A NURSERY SCHOOL for children four and 
five years of age, the first of its kind among 
Protestant churches in this area, has been 
opened by the Church of the Brethren, 
Hagerstown, by Dr. Paul M. Robinson, pas- 
tor, who received his theological training at 
Mt. Airy Seminary, Philadelphia. 

The school, a part of the Christian Edu- 
cation program of the church, will hold ses- 
sions daily from 9 to 12 o’clock for nine 
months. Tuition cost will be $9 per month. 

WILSON P. ARD 


NEBRASKA 
Leadership School Starts Sept. 25 


SALEM CuHuRCH, Fremont, will be host on 
Sunday evenings, Sept. 25, Oct. 2, 9, 16 and 
23, to the Lutheran Leadership School sup- 
ported by all the NLC churches in Fremont 
and vicinity. 

Among courses offered will be about six 
which may be taken for credit with our 
Lutheran boards and with the International 
Council of Religious Education. Among 
courses planned are: Studies in the Bible, 
Life of Christ, Sunday School teaching, 
Adolescent Psychology, Liturgics, Steward- 
ship, Evangelism, Church History, Missions, 
Visual Aids, Courtship and Marriage, Choir, 
Luther League work. Last year, including the 
teachers, 194 were enrolled in the school. 


LYONS (N. Y.) DPs 


... the Danovskis are settled 


275 are expected this year. Professor Ralph 
L. Hankey is chairman of the board and 
dean of the school. | 

PAUL WIEGMAN 


NEW YORK 


Betz Honored for Long Service 


ROCHESTER—The Rev. Carl Betz, pastor 
of Bethlehem Church for 50 years, was re- 
cently honored by his members for a half 
century of service. Participating in the anni- 
versary services were: the Rev. Henry C. 
Erbes of Trinity Church; the Rev. William 
Trebert, pastor emeritus of St. Luke’s 
Church; Oswald Beyer of Bethlehem Church; 
the Rev. John A. W. Kirsch, pastor of St. 
John’s Church; the Rev. Richard Wolf, Prof. 
E. Appelt of the University of Rochester, and 
William Griepp of Concordia Church. 

THE Rev. ELMER G. SCHAERTEL of Re- 
deemer Church served as reserve chaplain 
for the 409th Field Artillery Group of 
Rochester while training at Pine Camp. 

THe Rev. ALFRED L. BECK of Reforma- 
tion Church, was director of a Bible class and 
instructor in a course on courtship and mar- 
riage at the national Luther League conven- 
tion at Roanoke, Va., in August. Pastor Beck 
and Sister Josephine Gouker, also of Refor- 
mation, taught in the summer school con- 
ducted at Silver Bay, Lake George. 

Mr. and Mrs. Janis Danovskis and three 
children, Latvian DPs, are now settled on the 
Servis DeWind farm, at Lyons, through the 
efforts of the Rev. Henry McKnight, pastor 
of First Church, and representative for 
Wayne and Seneca counties of the New 
York State Resettlement Committee of the 

Mr. and Mrs. 


Danovskis formerly owned a dairy farm of 


National Lutheran Council. 


123 acres in Latvia. 


Ear H. Haak has received the Pro Deo et 
Patria award from the Rev. Frederick G. 
Gotwald, troop chaplain, at the Church of 
the Reformation. The young assistant scout- 
master earned the award as a result of church 
committee activities. One project resulted in 
the installation of a sound motion picture 
projector in the church. 
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THE ANNUAL ROLL CALL of the Inner Mis- 
sion Society will be held Oct. 11-25, with 
the theme, “Share because you Care.” Rich- 
ard Gysel of Trinity Church is chairman of 
the roll call for the second year. 

St. JoHN’s HomE, old people’s home sup- 
ported by various Protestant churches with a 
German background, will hold its 50th anni- 
versary service and annual fall festival Sept. 
25. The special service will be held in Salem 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. 

THE GENESEE VALLEY District Luther 
League again held its Labor Day weekend 
camp at the Rotary Sunshine Camp, Durand- 
Eastman Park. Among the leaders were the 
Rev. Elmer G. Schaertel; Dr. Arthur H. 
Schmoyer, Zion Church, Niagara Falls; Mrs. 
Clarence Neun, Buffalo; Mrs. William 
Schlageter, Rochester; Roy Sharp, Roch- 
ester, former state president. 

THREE ROCHESTER pastors have recently 
resigned, as follows: The REV. FREDERICK 
G. GOTWALD, assistant pastor of the Church 
of the Reformation, has resigned to accept 
a call to the Church of Our Saviour, Har- 
mon-on-Hudson. He succeeds the Rev. Fred- 
erick C. Boos. ... The Rev. ALFRED J. 
SCHRODER, pastor of Christ Church, will 
leave on Oct. 15 to take up the pastorate of 
St. John’s Church, The Bronx, New York 
City, where he will succeed Dr. George 
Hackman. Christ Church has decided to 
discontinue services in German. . . . The 
Rev. Howard A. KUHNLE took up _ his 
duties as pastor of Redeemer Church, Bing- 
hamton, on Sept. 1. He resigned from 
Transfiguration Church, Rochester, to accept 
the Binghamton call, and succeeds Dr. Chris- 
enberry A. Ritchie. 

HOWARD A. KUHNLE 


OHIO 
$300,000 Youth Center Proposed 


Dayton—A $300,000 center for Dayton 
youth has been proposed by a group of lay- 
men drawn from ULC, ALC, and Missouri 
Synod congregations. Need for a recreational 
center under non-commercial auspices has 


_ been pointed up by an apparent policy of 
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discouragement of church bowling leagues 
by the owners of existing commercial alleys 
because of the lack of patronage of bars and 
concessions by church bowlers. 

St. Paul’s Church (ALC) is donating a 
three and one-half acre tract in the near 
downtown area for the project. 

Facilities would include bowling alleys, 
reading rooms, tennis courts, a chapel, and 
parking areas. 

Included among seven laymen who were 
incorporators are Leon H. Grimes, Grace 
Church, and Harry F. Schiewitz, Second- 
Trinity Church. An active solicitation for 
funds for the project has begun. Proceeds 
from rentals are expected to pay for the 
center and its operation. 

E. RUDOLPH WALBORN 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
200 S. W. Eighth Avenue 


Luther A. Thomas, D.D., Pastor 


Downtown Miami 
CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 
This Church Welcomes You 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


St. MARK’S 


ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 


MARVIN FE. SIELKEN, Pastor 
THE SERVICE 10:45 A. M. 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 

(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown Pastor Honored Sept. 11 


ALLENTOWN—For 50 years of service in 
the Lutheran ministry, Dr. George A. Greiss 
was honored during special services con- 
ducted Sept. 11 by members of his congre- 
gation, St. Paul’s Church, Allentown. 

Invitations to speak at the morning service 
that day had been issued to the Rev. Stanley 
Billheimer of Palmyra, Pa., and to the pres- 
ident of the Central Pennsylvania Synod, Dr. 
Dwight F. Putman. 

Dr. Greiss is a native Pennsylvanian, re- 
ceiving his early education at Kutztown 
Normal School, from which he was grad- 
uated in 91. In 1896, he was graduated 
from Muhlenberg College, from Gettysburg 
Seminary in 1899. He was ordained by the 
East Pennsylvania Synod that same year. 

He obtained his master’s degree from 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies, Etc. 

Catalog free on request 
~« The C. E. Ward Co. 

New London, Ohio 


HHENRY: KECK 


STHMED: GIAISS: 


10]0-W:GENESEE: ST: : 
SUR ACUSE NY #2 


STUDIO: 


[5ST + SKILLED »- CRAFTSMANSHIP 


ORIGINAL: DESIGNS % % ® 9 


Organist and Choirmaster desires position. 
Experience with volunteer, professional 
and junior choirs. Organ recitals. Choral 
conductor. Authority on Lutheran liturgy. 
Address, Henry F. Seibert, Mus.Doc., A.A.- 
G.O., 51 Highbrook Avenue, Pelham 65, 
New York. 


WANTED 


Books of Worship. Please state number 
for disposal and price. Address: Trindle 
Springs Lutheran Church, Rev. Charles I. 
Rowe, Pastor, 508 W. Main St., Mechanics- 
burg, Pa. 
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DR. GEORGE ALBERT GREISS 


. . 50 years of service 


Muhlenberg College in 1910, was given his 
Doctor of Divinity degree by Gettysburg 
College in 1920. 

His first pastorate was at New Bloomfield, 
Pa., where he served for a year before ac- 
cepting a call to St. Paul’s Church at the 
turn of the century. : 

During his service in Allentown, he has 
served as president as well as secretary of 
the East Pennsylvania Synod, president of 
the Easton conference, and a member of 
the synodical examining committee. He had 
been treasurer of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions of that synod, has served on the board 
of directors of Gettysburg Seminary for 25 
years, the last 15 of which he was president. 

For over a score of years, he served on 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, was its pres- 
ident for two six-year terms. 

Locally, he was active in the work of the 
Family Welfare Society, Salvation Army, 
Rescue Mission, Good Shepherd Home, 
Allentown Boys’ Club, and other community 
enterprises. 
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Lancaster Men Sponsor Retreat 


LANCASTER—The Brotherhood of the Lan- 
caster Conference conducted a special re- 
treat Aug. 27 in the study of three phases 
of Christian Living: “Ourselves,” “Our 
Church,” and “Our Task.” The day’s activ- 
ities were brought to a close by a stimulating 
address, “Am I a True Disciple?” by Dr. 
A. C. R. Keiter, Lebanon. 

THE MEN of the Brotherhood brought the 
Lancaster Sunday summer vespers to a close 
on Labor Day Sunday with the Hon. Guy 
K. Bard as speaker. A large congregation 
heard the Lutheran judge compare present- 


.day living situations with the Old Testament 


message, “Do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with thy God.” 

PasToR CHARLES NAUGLE resigned from 
the Columbia-Chestnut Hill Parish, effective 
Sept. 30, in order to take over his new duties 
at Grace Church, Macungie, in the Allen- 
town Conference. : 

THE NEW St. Matthew church buildin 
will be dedicated on Nov. 6, Pastor Donald 
Herb reports. This mission congregation was 
organized in March 1947, in the Grandview 
Heights section of Lancaster. The congre- 
gation is holding services in the basement of 
the building, but until recently worship serv- 
ices were held in the basement of a neigh- 
boring Lutheran’s home. 

ELLWOOD W. REITZ 


DECEASED 


Charles E. Dozer 

The Rev. Charles E. Dozer, pastor emer- 
itus of St. Paul’s Church, Pitcairn, Pa., died 
July 11. He was 82. 

Born in Graysport, Ohio, in 1867, he re- 
ceived his education at Greensburg Semi- 
nary, Thiel College and Mt. Airy Seminary, 
graduating from the latter in 1899. Or- 
dained, he became pastor of Resurrection 
Church, Philadelphia. Subsequently, he 
served pastorates in Freeport, Delmont, 
Monaca, Trauger, Ingomar, Homestead and 
Pitcairn. He was retired in 1942 because of 
ill health, but continued to take an active 
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A six-ton bell in 


a 56-pound package! 


This is the new Schulmetronic 
Unit-Bell, Model100—an ideal, 
low-priced instrument for 
smaller churches. Anyone can 
install it, anyone can play it. 


Now, for only $395* your 
church can have an instrument 
that does anything a $15,000 
east bell can do. In rich, full 
tones, it simulates either a toll- 
ing bell or a swinging bell at 
any volume desired; yet, it 
doesn’t even require a tower! 


Also plays recorded music... 
another advantage to enhance 
your church’s acceptance in the 
community. Provision is made, 
too, for attaching a microphone. 
Price includes control unit, a 
250 ft. cable, and a radial-type 
speaker with Unit. No other 
instrument in its price range 
can be compared with this. 
+F. O. B Sellersville, Pa. 


Hdulwatrorie 


UNIT-BELL 


A Product of Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
Write Dept. LU-97 
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part in the life of his church. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Corrine 
Worest Dozer; a son, Pastor Reginald E. 
Dozer of St. John’s Church, McKeesport; 
two daughters, Mrs. Ross VY. Walker and 
Mrs. William W. Frampton of Tucson, 
Ariz.; six grandchildren and a brother. 

The funeral service was held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Pitcairn, by Pastors F. W. Hof- 
mann, George L. Himmelman, John J. 
Myers and Paul N. Schnur. Burial was in 
Ingomar Cemetery, Allegheny County. 


——_ 


Church Bulletins 


Every progressive church should use 
| Winters De Luxe Bulletin Boards. Dig- 
nified, refined, effective and eco- 
nomical. Over 7,000 IN USE. They 
increase attendance, interest and col- 
lections. Thousands of enthusiastic 
letters from Pastors. Write today for 
illus. Catalog L. 
608, E. 4th St. 


ThE: OC” wen 
WTERCHAGGEABLE 
STER WUC mS 
WILLLAST A 
LIFE TIME 


Davenport, la. 


It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion (College 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 


Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 


For information write— 


The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


Mrs. Charles L. Ritter 

Mrs. Emma Virginia Ritter, widow of the 
late Rev. Charles L. Ritter, died in a Fred- 
erick (Md.) hospital Aug. 31. 

Surviving are two sisters, Mrs. C. C. 
Keeney, Walkersville, Md., and Mrs. Eugene 
Umberger, Pulaski, Va. 

The funeral service was conducted in 
Frederick, Md., Sept. 2 by Dr. W. V. Gar- 
rett. Burial was in Woodsboro, Md. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


INDIANA SYNOD 

BREDE, H. J. From St. Paul’s Church, Chi- 
cago, Ill. To Walton parish, Walton, Ind. 

McCRAY, WILLIAM V. From Springfield 
parish, Harlan, Ind. To St. Paul’s Church, 
Frankfort, Ind. 

MUSSEHL, J. FRANCIS. From North Lake 
Church, Melrose Park, Ill. To Albion 
‘parish, Albion, Ind. 104 E. Highland St. 

SORENSEN, CARL. From Albion parish, 
Albion, Ind. Retirement. 411 E. Hazel 
St., Albion. 


KANSAS SYNOD 

ASHLEY, MARTIN C. From Central Semi- 
nary, student. St. Mark’s Church, Water- 
ville, Kan. : 

BARTHEL, WAYNE B. From Central 
Seminary, student. To St. John’s Church, 
Bendena, Kan. 

GASTON, ROBERT E. From _ Christ 
Church, Eureka, Kan. To York-McCool 
parish, Nebr. 809 Grant Ave., York. 

GEISSLER, MAX. From Trinity Church, 
Tipton, Ia. To St. John’s Church, Lan- 
caster, Kan. 


NORTHWEST SYNOD 
HANSEN, FINN. From Faith Church, S. 
Beloit, Ill. To Madison, Wis., chaplain in 
institutions. 119 E. Washington Ave., c/o 
Lutheran Welfare Society. 


ASSIGNMENT OF CHAPLAINS 
ARMY 
DAUBENSPECK, WAYNE M. From Post 

Chapel, Camp Hood, Tex. To Hg. 
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TRUST, APO 209, c/o PM, New York, 
N. Y. 

DUHRKOP, GUSTAV F. From NAS 25th 
BPO, APO 743, c/o PM, N. Y. To 7801 
SCU, Fritzlar Military Sub Post, APO 

. 171, c/o PM, New York, N. Y. 

FISHER, ROY L. From 171st Evacuation 

Hospital, Ft. Bragg, N. C. to 192nd 
Ordnance Bn., APO 317, c/o PM, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

JOHNSON, E. J. From 4th Regt. Comb. 
Team, Ft. Lewis, Wash. To 9206 TSU 
TC SCD SFPE, Ft. Mason, Calif. 

MATTHEIS, A. H. Tyndall AP AFB, Fla. 


NAVY 

ECKARD, GLENN S. From Camp Chap- 
lain’s Office, Camp Lejeune, N. C. To 
USS Mt. Olympus—AGCO8, c/o FPO, 
New York, N. Y. 

TROWER, ROSS HENRY. From Norfolk, 
Va. To NIC, Great Lakes, II. 

VIERLING, WALTER J. From USS Shen- 
andoah. To U.S. Naval Hospital, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

WOLF, WARREN L. Naval Ordnance Test 
Station, Inyokern, China Lake, Calif. 


ULC CALENDAR 


SEPT. 

29- 3. Triennial Convention. ULCA Women's 
Missionary Society. Civic Auditorium, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

OCT. 

9-11. WMS Convention. South Carolina 
Synod. St. Matthew's Church, Charles- 
ton. 

11-13. WMS Convention. Georgia-Alabama 
Synod. St. James’ Church, Brunswick, 
Ga. 


Prayers and Poems 
for Little Children 


WE BOW 
OUR HEADS 


Edited by 
John W. 


Doberstein 


. a 


Illustrated by 
Peggie 
Geiszel 


eas 


* 


A book that children will cherish. 
Contains more than one hundred 
prayers and poems and is charmingly 
illustrated in color. A delightful book 
and an exquisite gift for any child of 
nine or younger. The selections have 
been carefully made from writers past 
and present. Herrick, Charles Lamb, 
Kingsley, Charles Wesley, Emerson, 
Rossetti, and Elizabeth Browning are 
represented along with W. Russell 
Bowie, Paul J. Hoh and other con- 
temporary writers. Printed in large 
type for easy reading by children. 
Bound in moisture repellent cloth, 
gaily printed in three colors. 80 
pages, 814 x 1014) inches. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. C. 
Baltimore 1 Los Angeles 5 


13-14. WMS Convention. Indiana Synod. Zion I enclose $ for copies of 
Church, Mulberry. WE BOW OUR HEADS 
13-15. WMS Convention. Kentucky-Tennessee Name 
Synod. First Church, Nashville, Tenn. Md dress 
19-20. WMS Convention. Maryland Synod. City Zone wk State 
Salem Church, Catonsville. 
, September 21, 1949 ; 49 
.: 
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in CONCLUSION .. 
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IT’S QUITE PAINFUL to have to listen to 
people telling you their family history. I 
have a special reason for wishing to tell 
mine, and hope you will forgive me. 

In 1770 my father’s family crossed the 
Alleghenies into Westmoreland county, 
Pennsylvania, and started farming. Four 
generations later they were still cultivat- 
ing the family farm, and decided by that 
time they were rich enough to send a son 
to college. 

Their church had established Thiel not 
long before that, so they sent him there. 
It is quite unlikely that the young man 
would have gone off to school if there had 
not been a church college near-by. 

After the Indian dangers had subsided 
in the territory west of the Ohio river, 
my mother’s family moved into Mus- 
kingum county, Ohio, and staked out a 
farm. 

All the sons and daughters were farm- 
ers or farmers’ wives, until my mother’s 
time. Thiel College had recently been 
established at Greenville, Pa., so these 
Lutheran farmers of Muskingum county, 
Ohio, decided to help three of their chil- 
dren go there to school. One of them, 
Henry W. Elson, later became president 
of Thiel, and a very successful writer of 
history. Another became a Lutheran 
pastor. The third was my mother. 

So naturally in my time I went to Thiel 
too. Last week my young son enrolled. 


TuHIs sToRY of my family is important 
because it’s not at all unusual. All over 
America the sons and daughters of Lu- 
theran families have been attracted to 
our church colleges and have gone on 
into the professions, the businesses, the 
industries of this land. 

Many of them would never have gone 
to college if the church had not encour- 
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aged them, and helped provide them with 
moderately low-cost education. 

The story of this land (and especially 
the story of our church) would have been 
quite different if the church colleges had 
not been on the scene. The colleges have 
acted as a culture lever, bringing the 
church people up to a higher standard of 
fitness to take leading parts in American 
life. 

Today the opportunities for education 
are way ahead of a generation ago. But 
the church colleges are still exceedingly 
important. No people know this better 
than the Roman Catholics, who are push- 
ing ahead with full strength to build big- 
ger colleges and universities. They re- 
alize that if they want men and women 
who will (1) become leaders in Amer- 
ican life and (2) remain loyal to the 
church, they must train them in their 
own schools. 


THERE IS ONE THING more to be said. 
During the coming winter you will hear 
about the “Christian Higher Education 
Year appeal.” The church is asking for 
$6 million in 1950 for its colleges and 
theological seminaries. 

Try to get some facts about how much 
influence the church colleges have had in 
producing the leadership of your com- 
munity and nation. What have they 
meant in countless families (mine, for in- 
stance)? Are they worth all-out support? 
The answer is definitely yes. If you in- 
vestigate the facts carefully, you'll be sure 
of that. 

Unless the church is generous in giving 
our schools enough money to keep in 


good condition and meet increased needs . 


of this day, we shall lose our colleges. 
That would be a terrible disaster. 
—ELSON RUFF 


The Lutheran 
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WHEN FATE STEPS IN... 


Here’s how you and 
your family can have 
three-way protection a- 
gainst an uncertain future 
through a Lutheran Brother- 
hood Protection & Savings Plan: 


You will have cash assets for any emergency plus insur- 
ance protection and savings throughout your active 
years. Upon retirement a steady monthly income is 
provided. 


IF YOU DIE— 


] IF YOU LIVE AND PROSPER — 
@ 


Your family is protected from the first year, with 
additional protection provided for each year the insur- 
ance is in force. 


3 IF YOU STOP— 


If for any reason you are obliged to stop your insurance 
program, you may buy paid-up insurance with the cash 
value of your policy. The cash yalue of your paid-up 
insurance will grow and also continue to draw dividends. 


@ 


The Lutheran Brotherhood Protection & Savings Plan 
is broad in coverage and adaptable to your particular 
needs. Why not let your LB agent show you how the 
Lutheran Brotherhood Protection & Savings Plan can 
lessen chance as a factor in the future plans of you and 
your family. 


PROTECTS WHILE YOU PROVIDE 


LUTHERAN BROTH 


«INSURANCE FOR WUTHERay 
G 


608 Second Ave. So. © Herman L. Ekern, President ¢ Minneapolis, Minn. 


Every: 


minite.. 


- . . of each day correspondents in the 
United States, Canada and sixteen foreign 


countries are covering all the sources for 
news... 


- . . to bring you on-the-spot news cover- 
age of your church throughout the world 


- . + news that is important to you as a 
Lutheran .. . 


CHURCH NEWS almost as soon as it happens! 


Every Week in 


The LUTHERAN 


